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THE LAND BEYOND THE SEA, 
BY F. W. PABER. 
The Land beyond the Sea! 
When will life’s task be o’er? 
When shall we reach that soft blue shore, 
O’er the dark strait whose billows foam and roar? 
When shall we come to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea? 


The Land beyond the Sea! 

How close it often seems, 

When flushed with evening's peaceful gleams; 

And the wistful heart looks o’er the strait, and 
dreams! 

It longs to fly to thee, 

Calm Land beyond the Sea! 


The Land beyond the Sea! 

Sometimes distinct and near 

It grows upon the eye and ear, 

And the guif narrows to a thread-like mere; 
We seem half-way to thee, 

Calm Land beyond the Sea! 


The Land beyond the Sea! 

Sometimes across the strait, 

Like a drawbridge to a castle gate, 

The slanting sunbeams lie, and seem to wait 
For us to pass to thee, 

Calm Land beyond the Sea! 


The Land beyond the Sea! 

Oh how the lapsing years, 

Mid our not unsubmissive tears, 

Have borne, now singly, now in fleets, the biers 
Of those we love to thee, 

Calm Land beyond the Sea! 


The Land beyond the Sea! 

When will our toil be done? 
Slow-footed years! more swiftly run 
Into the gold of that unsetting sun! 
Home-sick we are for thee, 

Calm Land beyond the Sea! 


The Land beyond the Sea! 

Why fadest thon in light? 

Why art thou better seen towards night? 

Dear Land! Jook always plain, look always bright, 
That we may gaze on thee, 

Calm Land beyond the Sea! 








THE DEMOCRATIC ‘NEW DEPARTURE’ 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Democratic party is governed either 
by principle or by supposed policy. No 
one will dispute this alternative. If itisa 
party of principle, then the indorsement of 
woman suffrage by its state convention in 
Massachusetts is a fact of very great value, 
implying that nearly half the voting popu- 
lation of the commonwealth stand now 
officially committed to this cause, and that 
without counting the Republicans, who 
were always supposed to be its best friends, 
If, on the other hand, the Democratic party 
is a party of policy only, then its recog- 
nition of woman suffrage is of great value 
asa sign of the times. Politicians as expe- 
rienced as those who guide it do not en- 
cumber their platform with what they con- 
sider useless lumber. There never has been 
in Massachusetts so marked a tribute to 
the growing strength of this movement. 
Whether the new departure is the result of 
conviction or calculation, it is an equal sur- 
prise. It is either a case of Saul among the 
prophets — or among the profits. In either 
case, the accession of Saul is not a thing to 
be regarded lightly. 

I am sorry that the editors of this paper 
who dictate its main policy—the column 
assigned to the present editor being only 4 
“side issue’—are now in Nebraska, and 
cannot say what they think. They could 
certainly claim, with some justice, that 
every Massachusetts woman who seeks her 
rights is bound to wish well to the Demo- 
cratic party in the coming state election. 
It is distinctly the Democrats, not the Re- 
publicans, who have, from whatever mo- 
tive, given their attention to her cause, and 





nominated a candidate who has been long 
claimed as a supporter of it. Thus much 
from a woman's point of view; but fora 
man, even if be favors woman suffrage, 
this 1s not quite the whole story. Let us 
consider. 

Women are now disfranchised, and, 
while this lasts, they are practically relieved 
from all political duty except that of trying 
to obtain the franchise. They are in the 
position of Sterne’s starling, shut up in the 
cage, whose only cry was, ‘I can’t get 
out.” It is their first business to get out. 
As any one of us, shut up unlawfully in 
prison, would thank the sinner who let bim 
out rather than the saint who shut him in, 
so I think women in Massachusetts are just 
now bound to thank the Democrats, who 
have tuken up their cause, and not the Re- 
publicans, who have turned their backs 
on it. 

But the case of men, even if advocates of 
woman suffrage, is a little different. They 
are engaged, as women are not permitted to 
be, in the work of national self-government, 
and it is their duty to look at all the affairs 
for which they are responsible. They bave 
no right to forego all other considerations 
in order to let women out, They are res- 
ponsible for the legislation of the state in 
all matters of business, of education, of 
crime, of health, and so on indefinitely. A 
woman Can justly say: ‘‘You refuse me all 
voice in these matters, and I postpone them 
all until I obtain a voice.” She lays aside 
no responsibility in so doing, for she is 
allowed no responsibility. But a man who 
is admitted to responsibility cannot lay it 
aside. 

Asafriend of woman suffrage alone, I 
should rather wish the Democrats to suc- 
ceed in this state campaign. Women, who 
have that alone to look to, are justified in 
stopping here. But, as a man and a voter, 
I am bound to look at the whole welfare of 
the state; and this would not be benefited, 
in my judgment, by Democratic success. 
It is fair to say, on the other hand, that it 
would not be so greatly harmed as many 
people suppose. The power of a Massa 
chusetts governor is very limited, and Gen- 
eral Butler himself would be compelled, if 
once in office, to be conservative on many 
matters where he can now afford to talk 
wildly. There is no chance of a Democratic 
majority in the legisluture; and a larger 
sprinkling of Democrats, especially of such 
men as Mr. Bowerman, would do no harm, 
I was long enough in that body to see the 
Republican majority steadily slipping away 
from the retrenchment policy, as the But- 
ler spectre receded; but it was equally plain 
that in this respect the Democrats were 
little or no better, and they were sometimes 
the leaders in very questionable measures. 
The effort to secure extravagant compensa- 
tion during the extra session of 1881 was 
led by a Democrat. The Massachusetts 
Republicans need an occasional frightening, 
but I am confident that the general welfare 
of the state will be best preserved in their 
hands, Compared with the Democratic 
‘new departure,” the Republican platform 
seems to me a timid affair, and well calcu- 
lated—in connection with other recent sins 
of that party—to take much of the zeal out 
of Republican stump speakers. But Mr. 
Bishop seems to me far superior to General 
Butler in all the qualities that command 
personal or political confidence. 1. w. H. 


++ 
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OUR EDITORS IN NEBRASKA, 





Since the annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Mr, H. B. Blackwell have been 
travelling through Nebraska, holding meet- 
ings as follows: Sept 16th, at Wahoo; 17th, 
Valparaiso; 18th, Lincoln; 19th, David City; 
20th, Columbus; 21st, Schuyler; 22d, Fre- 
mont; 23d and 24th, West Point; 25th, Stan- 
ton; 26th, Madison; 27th, Wayne; 28th, 
Dakota; 29th, Tekama; 30th, Blair. They 
expect to hold one ortwo meetings in the 
first part of October, and then return with 
renewed vigor to the work of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. They have experienced fatigues 
and hardships, rough accommodations and 
long rides, in one case having to travel a 
hundred miles by rail to reach a place only 
twenty miles distant; yet they declare, in 
private letters, that their trip has been ‘‘de- 
ligh tful.” ° 

oe 

A patent has been secured on an inven- 
tion which wi!l be of great value to those 
who are obliged to go through life on 
crutches. It consists of crutches set on 
rockers, which are faced with a heavy rub- 
ber band. The user thus moves forward 
eight feet at a step, with a smooth, even mo- 
tion, which does away with the jar experi- 
enced in the use of the ordinary crutch. 








Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 


The following additional 

read by H. B. Blackwell: 
WISCONSIN, 

We have lacked organized action. But 
the growth of this reform is simply won. 
derful and universal. It ‘‘goes marching 
on” with mighty strides. It has indeed 
been ‘‘up-hill work” to push and hold it up 
where people would notice it. But God's 
a.my has kept at it, till now every one in 

Wisconsin seems looking and wondering. 
And these ‘spheres of truth” have been 
rolled through such a depth of frosty dis- 
approval, and such ice-storms of dissent, 
that they have grown to immense propor- 
tions. And now, as they balance, trembling, 
on the very pinnacle of the mountain of 
opposition, which has so long impeded their 
pathway, the world will not be surprised, 
at any moment, to see them descend as an 
avalancbe on the heads of their enemies. 
In lowa, woman suffrage still hangs trem- 
bling in the balance. Other vital questions 
are rising, not yet arrived at their zenith, 
but revolving mid-way in the firmament 
which spans our social world, Still others 
are as yet but just visible above its horizon. 
Woman will find plenty of work awaiting 
her hands in the vast field opening before 
her. For she will see the necessity (so long 
unheeded by ber more easy-going brother) 
of an immediate destruction of the rank 
weeds of vice, heavy-laden with their poison 
fruit of slavery. Then. and not till then, 
will opportunity for growth be given to vir- 
tue, of whose fruit a sin-sick humanity 
shall gratefully partake, viz.: the ‘‘glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.” 

Hoping and trusting that we may live to 
see the coming of that brighter day, I am 
most sincerely 

Yours for freedom, 
Lissre C, GAULT. 

Mr. Blackwell gave a gratifying account 
of the successful convention held in Madi- 
son the week previous, restlting in a re- 
organization of the Wisconsitt Woman Svf- 
frage Association. This was due largely to 
the efforts of Mrs. Emma C, Bascom, Pres- 
ident John Bascom of the State University, 
and Mrs. Helen R. Olin of Madison. 

The chair invited Judge Kingman, of 
Wyoming, to the platform, and introduced 
him to the audience. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Richmond, Ind., 
made an earnest speech of welcome, and 
shook hands with Judge Kingman, the first 
man she had ever seen who lived where wo- 
men vote on the same terms as men. 

It was announced to the convention that 
Dr. Thomas was herself the first woman 
who organized a woman’s rights associa- 
tion. The Indiana State Society was formed 
by her efforts. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell reported 
$52.25 as the proceeds of the collection and 
membership, on the previous evening. 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, of Illinois, and 
Mrs. Ada M. Bittendender, made brief ad- 
dresses, and the convention adjourned to 
2.30 P. M. 

SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

A suffrage song was sung in chorus, and 
the president called the meeting to order. 
On motion of H. B. Blackwell, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony was invited to the platform and 
addressed the convention. 

Judge Kingman next addressed the con- 
vention, giving a full and explicit statemert 
of the practical working of woman suffrage 
in Wyoming. He said that it had done 
much good, both to women and to society, 
and that none of the evils so often predict- 
ed had followed. About eight-tenths of the 
men of Wyoming voted, and fully nine- 
tenths of all the women. After thirteen 
years’ experience, no man or woman who 
had resided one year in the territory was in 
favor of ita repeal. It was universally ac- 
cepted as a permanent and beneficent fact. 

Miss Hindman asked if women had been 
elected to office in Wyoming. Judge King- 
man replied that they had not, and had 
shown no wish to be. If they had ex- 
pressed such a wish, it would undoubtedly 
have been cheerfully conceded. 

Gen. Esterbrook asked about their expe- 
rience as jurors. Judge Kingman said that 
they had served with good results some 
twelve years ago, but that the judges ap- 
pointed from Eastern states have since then 
expressed a wisb that women should not be 
summoned, and their wishes have been re- 
spected. 

Mrs. Colby asked what property rights 
wives and widows had, and a lively discus. 
sion took place. 

After a song by the audience, Mrs. Belle 
Bigelow, secretary of the Nebraska society, 
male a report of the work in the state. © 

Mrs, Campbell, Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, 
and others, made remarks, 


report was 





Mrs. 8S. Rose Olmstead, of Furnas coun- 
ty, gave a touching account of the priva- 
tions experienced by the settlers of the fron- 
tier counties of Nebraska, and asked wheth- 
er such women as the settlers’ wives should 
not have equal rights with the men. Her 
address created great interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

Mrs, Gougar, of Indiana, gave an account 
of her daily addresses in the state, espe- 
cially at meetings in the open air and in 
large assemblies, old settlers’ re-unions, etc. 


SECOND DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


At 7.30 p. M. an immense audience crowd- 
ed the church, aisles and galleries being 
filled. After a song by the quartette, ‘On 
to Victory,” in which the convention join- 
ed, Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore, of Omaha, made 
a scholarly address, replying to objections 
physiological and psychological made 
against woman suffrage in the Omaha 
newspapers. 

Mrs. Dr. Dinsmore addressed the meeting 
in an hour's speech, which was among the 
ablest addresses delivered at the session, re- 
viewing at length the gradual growth of in- 
tellectual development, claiming that wo- 
man has the same inherent rights that man 
has always ciaimed for man. She dis- 
countenanced the barbarous idea that gov- 
ernments in this age are maintained upon 
brute force, but rather upon that of the in- 
tellect; gave a scientific treatise upon rela- 
tive physical structure, going into the mi 
vute avalysis of the human structure, and 
closing with the beautiful thought that when 
God had created everything, animate and 
inavimate, his crowning workmanship was 
the beauteous form of woman, matchless 
for her graces and inimitable for her supe- 
rior refinement. She said, quoting from 
the Bible, ‘‘Let us make map in our own 
image.” When forth from the dust man 
came, with elastic step and face toward 
heaven, this new being strode the earth 
erect, but he, of all created things, was 
without hiscomplement. Then came that 
most marvellous creation; from the most 
durable material of the last and most per- 
fect of God’s creation, He made woman. 
If man is king, woman is queen. Mrs. 
Dinsmore then went into a discourse upbdrf*) 
government, claiming that we are nearing 
the time when government shall mean, not 
physical strength and power, but wisdom 
and the logic of absolute justice between 
man and man, nation and nation. Review- 
ing the growth of civilization, she traced in 
glowiug colors the gradual growth of invel- 
lectual liberty and freedom, and said that, 
as civilization advances, man becomes more 
liberal, and as he becomes broader in his 
views, the higher is his appreciation of wo- 
man. We regret that our space forbids us 
to print her scientific address in full. 


At the close of her address, the audience 
applauded her enthusiastically. The choir 
then sang a selection that was very appro- 
priate and without comparison for its neat- 
ness, after which the president introduced 
Hon. John W. Hoyt, governor of Wyo- 
ming, who came forward ina dignified man- 
ner and at once gained the attention of his 
hearers. He is an admirable speaker, 
smooth and fluent in language, and exhibits 
the qualities requisite to make an orator and 
an eloquent advocate. He is a young man 
for the distinguished position he honors, 
being not over forty-two years old. His 
language was good, style pleasing, and ar- 
gument logical. He spoke without manu- 
script, giving a sketch of the movement, 
and by the copiousness of his remarks con- 
vinced the audience that he wa3 master of 
the subject. Gov. Hoyt was welcomed 
with great applause, and spoke with a force 
and eloquence that delighted the audience. 
In conclusion, he gave convincing testimony 
to the admirable results of woman suffrage 
in Wyoming territory. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Reports from state societies were re- 
sumed. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone made a verbal report of 
the work in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart made a report of 
the work in Indiana. 


INDIANA. 


The pending amendment to the constitu- 
tion in this state entitling women to vote 
under the same conditions now required of 
men, will be considered by the legislature 
which will convene in December next, and 
if agreed to, it will then be submitted to the 
voters. 

During the past year, Indiana suffragists 
have endeavored, through conventions, 
meetings, press work, circulation of tracts, 
correspondence, etc., to create a public sea- 
timent in favor of this amendment. 

The most notable meeting of the year was 
a state mass meeting called by the state cen- 
tral committee, at Indianapolis, May 19, as 
a reply to the assertion coming from men on 
all sides at that time, ‘*The women do not 
want the ballot. When they do, we are wil- 
ling they should have it.” 

The call for the meeting was addressed 
to the ‘‘Women of Indiana who want to 
Vote.” Although, owing to several adverse 
circumstances, many communities and 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Constance FrntmorE Woorson has 
just recovered from a severe illness. 


Mrs. Maraaret V. Lonatey, of Cincin- 
nati, has published a little book entitled 
‘“lype- Writer Lessons,” for the use of 
teachers and students. 

Tue Arcupucnuess Marta Dororuea 
has purchased Martin Luther's will, and is 
going to deposit the relic in the National 
Museum at Pesth. 

Mrs. LANNA A. SHaw and Mrs. Caar- 
LOTTE MANN are co-editors of the temper- 
ance column of the Rockland Standard, 
which they supply with original matter 
weekly. 

SosourNER TroTH, now one hundred 
and eight years old, lectured in Decatur, 
Mich., the other evening, and devoted the 
proceeds to furthering the woman suffrage 
campaigo in Nebraska. 


Miss Rost Josuin, of Greencastle, one 
ofthe Asbury University girls, has been 
elected tothe chair of English Literature 
and Elocutionin the State Normal School 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Miss Letra E. ParripGe of Philadelphia, 
State Institute lecturer for the Pennsylvania 
Board of Education, is domiciled for the 
year at the Robertson House in Quincy, 
Mass., writing a book on the new methods 
of teaching. 

Mrs Henrietta L. T. Woicorr has 
written an open letter to Mr. Hall, superin- 
tendent of public schools in Dedham, on 
the subject of the behavior and lack of 
courtesy shown by the public school child- 
ren. The letter, which was forcible and 
paper, was printed in the Dedham Stand- 
ard, 

Miss Marra P. Brace, teacher of elocu- 
tion at Vassar College.will this year divide 

or time between that institution and the 
State University of Indiana. Miss Brace is the 
first woman instructor at Indiana U niversity, 
which receives both sexes as students. Her 
salary is the same as that of the other pro- 
fessors. 

Tue Princess EvGents, sister of the 
King of Sweden, recently sold her dia- 
monds to raise funds in order to complete 
a hospital in which she was interested. 
When visiting this hospital, after its com- 
pletion, a suffering inmate wept tears of 
gratitude as she stood by his side, and the 
Princess exclaimed, ‘Ah! now I see my 
diamonds again.” 

Frav MaTerRna has sent to Chief Bun- 
ker, of the Cincinnati Fire Department, a 
handsome souvenir of her visit to one of 
the engine houses under his charge. It con- 
sists of a fine engraving of various fire-es- 
capes, showing their manner of use, setin a 
frame of white oak and gilt, and bearing a 
suitable inscription in the giver’s own hand- 
writing. 

Miss Evise ALLEN, author of the beauti- 
fully-illustrated article, ‘‘Weibertreue,” in 
the September Harper's, has been spending 
the summer at Lasell Seminary. She is 
known here chiefly through her musical 
critiques and her translation of Chopin’s 
Life. Miss Allen is a Southerner by birth 
and education, and has been for some years 
past studying in Germany. 

THE Princesses Louise, Vicrorra, and 
MaupD, daughters of the Prince of Wales, 
have enrolled themselves as members of the 
humane society established in connection 
with the English paper Little Folks. The 
Little Folks’ Humane Society, which was 
instituted at the commencement of the 
present year, nuw numbers nearly 12,000 
officers and members, anda large number 
of children are daily joining its ranks. 


Miss Carrie D. BLANcHARD, of College 
Hill, a student of the Cincinnati ‘‘School of 
Design,” has recently completed, at Mrs. 
Nichols’ Rookwood Pottery, a vase of orig- 
inal design and remarkable beauty of finish. 
On the vase is a representation of ‘‘Clover- 
nook,” the Alice and Phaebe Carey homestead 
on College Hill. The old house and well 
are exhibited, surrounded by modeled roses 
and finished in china painting from original 
sketches. It is christened the ‘‘Clovernook 
Vase,” and was ordered by a Boston 
lady. 

Miss Mary 8S. Davenport, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been remarkably successful 
in her competition for the bread premiums 
at New England fairs. In 1880 she took 
the first prize, a silver dessert spoon, for 
white bread made by a girl under 15 years 
of age. In 1881 she took the first prize for 
white and the first prize for brown bread 
made by girls under 15, a silver dessert 
spoon in each case, and in 1882, in the 
lady’s class, with 114 competitors, she took 
the first prize, $6, for white bread, and the 
first, $3, for brown bread. 
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towns, and even several counties, were not 
reached, the response to the call was re- 
markable. Numerous postal cards and let- 
ters were received with from one to one 
hundred signatures, al) bearing the same ie- 
nd, ‘‘We want to vote.” Both the morn- 
ng and the afternoon sessions were largely 
attended, and at night the Opera House was 
crowded, and hundreds were turned away 
for want of room. A committee went 
through the audiences during the day and 
enrolled the names of the women present 
who desired the ballot; these names, added 
to those received by mail, amounted to 
about four thousand. Many of these women 
spoke as the representatives of five, ten, 
twenty-five or fiftyother women. From a 
careful consideration of these reports, it is 
estimated that on an average every woman’s 
name represented at least ten women, and 
that through that meeting was expressed 
the voice of forty thousand Indiana women, 
saying with no uncertain sound, ‘‘We want 
to vote.” This meeting gave a wonderful 
impetus to the suffrage movement in Indi- 
ana, and overcame, in great measure, the 
indifference, distrust and ey! with 
which we had so long contended. It was 
an auspicious beginning of the campaign 
which we expect toend in victory. 

The annual meeting of the state associa- 
tion was held at Columbus, Bartholomew 
county, June 21st and 22d. It was well 
attended, and the methods of work pursued 
during the past year were indorsed. This 
convention was the first held south of the 
national road, in many years, and was pur- 

osely appointed in aconservative commun- 

ty. It was productive of excellent results, 
among which may be mentioned a large and 
active suffrage society at Columbus, and a 
suffrage address delivered on invitation by 
Mrs. Haggart before a picnic of twenty Sun- 
day Schools. 

A good convention was held at Hunting- 
ton, Aug. 3rd and 4th, by Mrs. Helen 
Gougar and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and 
numerous lectures and addresses have been 
given and meetings held in different sections 
of the state. 

The present corps of lecturers and organ- 
izers authorized by the state association 
consists of Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Mrs. Mary 
E. Haggart, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, Dr. Annie B. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols, Mrs. L. 
May Wheeler, and Mr. Wm. P. Adkinson. 
The association is unable, however, from 
lack of means, to keep these speakers in the 
field, greatly as they are needed, and they 
go mainly as societies and communities 
open a way forthem. Mrs. Wheeler, for- 
merly of Massachusetts, and a recent acces- 
sion to our state workers, isour missionary, 
and is carrying the woman suffrage gospel 
into the school-houses and homes, In are- 
cent canvass in Vermilion County, she vis- 
ited every township except one, held four- 
teen successful meetings, and called upon 
eighty-two families. 

Seventeen suffrage societies in the state 
are reported to the corresponding secretary, 
twelve having been organized since your 
last meeting. These societies and their 
membership do not by any means comprise 
the suffrage forces of Indiana, as many 
townships and counties strongly in favor of 
the reform have not deemed it necessary 
as yet to organize. Mostof these societies 
are energetic and are doing excellent work. 
The Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society 
gave an invitation entertainment and ban- 
quet last November, with toasts and re- 
sponses from representative men and wo- 
men, which was a brilliant affair and 
brought the suffrage question before society 
people. This society also held a parlor 
meeting in honor of Susan B, Anthony’s 
birthday. A committee from this Indian- 
apolis society arranged for a suffrage day 
at the largest Methodist camp meeting in 
the state, at Acton, July 25th, and the 
= was presented by Mrs. Haggart und 

rs. Gougar to an immense audience of 
church people. Another committee from 
this society brought out a woman candi- 
date, Mrs. Henry Coburn, for school com- 
missioner in one of the Indianapolis school 
districts, who received a large vote, and was 
defeated only by the most vigorous efforts 
on the part of the opposition. 

The society at Anderson held a woman 
suffrage Fourth of July celebration, the 
programme comprising an oration by Mrs. 
Gougar, the reading of a ‘‘Woman’s Dec- 
laration of Independence” by the author, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Franklin, and short address- 
es by Miss Florence Harden and and others. 
This society also made a deposit in the cor- 
ner stone of the new court house recently 
laid at Anderson, of a manuscript history of 
their society, a list of the women tax-pay- 
ers of Madisonconnty, copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and various other seditious 
documents. An address in behalf of the 
tax-paying women, written by Miss Violetta 
Swearenger and delivered by Miss Ola Coop- 
er on this occasion, was a stirring woman 
suffrage argument. This was probably the 
first time that a woman represented her sex 
at the laying of the corner stone of a tem- 
ple of justice. 

Outside of the State Association and oth- 
er regular suffrage work, much influence 
has been exerted in behalf of the suffrage 
amendment in different directions. The 
State Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union early in the year sounded their key 
note ‘‘Go forward,” and regarding the bal- 
lot a8 one means by which woman’s efforts 
shall be made more effective, have organiz- 
ed in many of the Unions a ‘‘department of 
franchise.” 

In newspaper support and advocacy, the 
woman suffrage movement in Irdiana is ex- 
tremely fortunate. The Indianapolis Sun- 
day Sentinel devotes a pa under the 
charge of a woman editor to the interests of 
women; one column of this page is con- 
trolled by the State Central Committee and 
constitutes the official utterance and organ 
of the State Woman Suffrage Asssociation. 
From this column proofs are sent and in- 
serted in a number of county papers, thus 
giving the “official column” a circulation of 
about 50,000. The Indianapolis Sunday 
Times has a woman's department edited b 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and the Journal 





Review and Herald, each with a woman on 
their editorial corps, do good service for 
suffrage. Our Herald, of Lafayette, edited 
by Mrs. Gougar, devotes half its space to 
the suffrage question, and many country 
papers have suffrage departments edited by 
women. In brief, the press, by a large ma- 
jority, is with the woman suffragists. 

The suffrage amendment has not, and it 
is to be hoped will not, become a partisan 
issue in this state. The Greenback State 
Convention in February discussed and en- 
dorsed it, and invited Mrs. Annie B. Camp- 
bell, who happened to be present, to speak 
on the resolution, This, we believe, is the 
first instence in Indiana of a woman ad- 
dressing a political state convention. 

The mass meeting of ‘‘the women who 
want to vote,” in May, elected Mrs. Paulina 
T. Merritt of Indianapolis, Mrs. E. x 
Price of Kokomo, and Mrs. R. Ridpath of 
Greencastle, delegates to the political state 
conventions. Mrs. Price addressed the 
Democratic convention Aug. 2d, and Mrs. 
Merritt the Republican Aug. 8th. Both la- 
dies made a fine presentation of their cause 
and both were courteously received and 
warmly applauded. The party platforms 
do not oppose or indorse the suffrage 
amendment. The Republican demands 
that it be agreed to avd submitted at a 
special election, and the Democratic favors 
submission at a general election. Mean- 
while, some of the legislative candidates of 
both parties are pledged to work and vote 
for it; and among the voters, the friends 
and foes cannot be distinguished by party 
affiliations. Consequently we have reason 
to believe that the amendment will be passed 
by the next legislature, and we hope for a 
sufficient number of votes from all parties 
to carry it at the polls. 

Still, there is much to be done, much to 
be overcome, to insure success, and we are 
looking anxiously toward Nebraska, hoping 
that it may lead the way to the triumph of 
the states for liberty and equality. 

FLORENCE M, ADKINSON, 
Cor. Sec. Ind. W. 8. A. 


A report from Colorado was read by Miss 
Laura Clay. 
COLORADO. 


I have the pleasure of assuring you that 
public opinion on the suffrage question is 
advancing in Colorado, at least in my neigh- 
borhood, and I hope the delegates with you 
from the Centennial state will confirm this 
report. Our woman’s club is still alive and 
has held two or three meetings in the ab- 
sence of the president, which you know is 
equivalent to a child learning to stand alone 
and ever take a few steps forward. Our 
work for the past year has been varied, in- 
cluding the purchase of a temperance lib- 
rary and a few pamphlets issued by the 
Moral Education Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C. One of our number, who pos- 
sesses a copy of the latest revised statutes 
of Colorado, has been appointed ‘‘club at- 
torney,” and all points of law touching the 
status of women in this state are referred to 
her and reported tothe club, Weintend to 
establish a reading room in Loveland this 
fall, and to take steps toward legislative ac- 
tion next winter in behalf of woman suf- 
frage. Our local paper, the Loveland Re- 
porter, is courteous to us, and publishes 
from time to time the papers read before 
theclub, It also published last week the 
notice of your present annual meeting. Our 
club enjoyed the company of Mrs. M. W. 
Campbell, and her husband and daughter, 
recently, and listened to one of her convinc- 
ing lectures in the evening in the U. P. 
church. 

Wishing you abundant success in Neb- 
raska in the cause of this most just and nec- 
essary reform of removing the Jegal disabil- 
ities of my enterprising sisters in Nebraska, 
I am sincerely yours, 

AuBina L. WASHBURN. 
Pres, Loveland Woman's Club, 


The report from New Hampshire was 
then read. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


During the past yor comparatively little 
active work for suffrage has been done in 
New Hampshire, yet the friends of the 
cause are as earnest and hopeful as ever. 
The effect of the school suffrage law, which 
was enacted in 1878, has familiarized our 
people with woman suffrage to such an ex- 
tent as to practically close the mouths of 
our opponents, as the dire evils that were 
expected to ensue have not resulted. Ina 
very large proportion of the towns of the 
state, women attend the school district 
meetings, participate in the proceedings, 
vote for their favorite candidates, and in 
many instances are themselves elected to 
the offices of moderator, clerk and superin- 
tending school committee, and no one 
seems to question either the propriety or 
the wisdom of so doing. The revolution 
in public sentiment on this subject is both 
startling and instructive. Here is a state 
(one of the original thirteen) peopled with 
men and women of conservative tendencies 
and orthodox notions, yet when, by a se- 
ries of fortunate circumstances, school suf- 
frage was granted to women, all the preju- 
dices of habit and education vanished, and 
the new order of things is accepted without 
protest or murmur. So we believe it’ will 
be where unrestricted suffrage is granted— 
when woman is permitted to exercise the 
inalienable right guaranteed to her by the 
unwritten law of justice and equality—when 
the power of custom is overthrown, and 
woman’s right to the ballot is recognized— 
men will then wonder that they ever as- 
sumed to deprive woman of this privilege, 
and its exercise will be as silent and poten- 
tial as is that of school suffrage to-day. 

A large proportion of the public men of 
New Hampshire are suffragists. At present 
one of our United States senators is an out- 
spoken friend of the cause, and at least one 
of our congressmen is an equal believer in 
the justice and expediency of universal suf- 
frage. In our struggles for school suffrage 
we usually found that the governor and the 
officers of both Houses of the legislature 
sympathized with the movement, and thus 
an influence was given to the work that 
aided greatly in its final success. 

Whatever plans are devised at your meet- 





ing for future work we will endeavor to 
carry out, believing, as we do, that the 
complete triumph of the cause of suffrage 
is in the near future, and desiring to do our 
part, arpa | and earnestly, toward secur- 
ing that result. 
ARMENIA 8. Wuirte. President. 
J. H. Gaturneer, Sec. NV. H. W. 8. A. 


The report from Ohio was read by Miss 
Kate I. Kelsey: 
OHIO. 


In regard to our work in Ohio, Ican only 
give facts from memory, as the secretary of 
the old organization died and her sister de- 
stroyed all her papers. 

Two valuable members of the executive 
ccmmittee die:!; our treasurer was disabled ; 
our president and vice-president moved out 
of the state; and another member of the ex- 
ecutive committee was disabled by illness 
for several days. 

Notwithstanding these losses and misfor- 
tunes, we held successful meetings from 
1868 to 1873, but the reports are all lost. 

In 1874 thesuffrage work was abandoned 
for the crusade, and since then nothing has 
been done; however, I think that the tide of 
public opinion is turning in our favor. The 
work of women in the Granges has given 
them deeper and wider thoughts, and the 
Crusade and Christian Unions have made 
grea‘ changes in public sentiment as regards 
woman's sphere and woman’s work. And 
then, above all, the Probibitionists adopted 
a clause in their platform favoring woman 
suffrage. This was done in 1870; they had 
a most heated debate, and when it was car- 
ried a minister arose and left the meeting 
amid great applause. In 1874 this same 
minister became converted to woman suf- 
frage, and wrote me a penitential letter of- 
fering his services. That plank in the Pro- 
hibition platform has been hotly contested 
ever since until the last two conventions, 
where no objections were offered. I believe 
that the Prohibitionists have done more for 
us than any other political party. We owe 
them a debt of gratitude which I think we 
shall repay in time. 

Last winter I felt that the time had come 
for us to reorganize and at once put our 
shoulders to the wheel; hence I made an 
appeal through the Woman's JouRNAL for 
all who indorsed women suffrage to address 
me. Inthe course of a month I received 
many letters from those I had never heard 
from before. ‘The result was that I called 
a convention to meet on Aug. 2, the day 
before the Prohibition convention. This 
meeting, though not large in number, was 
full of spirit. Weare now in good work- 
ing order, and the work is before us, so, af- 
ter our meeting in February next, we hope 
to make a better report. 

Mrs. R. A. 8. JANNEY, 
Chairman Ex, Com. 


The report from Illinois was made by 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler. 

A letter from Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of 
Vineland, N. J., was read and received with 
great applause. 

Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall read the report 
from Iowa. 

IOWA. 


The great, growing state of Iowa, with a 
population of over one million and a half 
of people, has for its motto, ‘‘Our liberties 
we prize and our rights we will maintain,” 
which takes an added significance as each 
year are gathered in convention the friends 
of that unrepresented half of the people 
who not only prize their liberties with equal 
fervor, but whose rights they would secure 
as well as maintain. 

The annual gathering was held in Mar- 
shalltown, in one of the most central and 
prosperous of the ninety-nine counties of the 
state, and was marked by earnest and effect- 
ive work—a result for which our loved and 
faithful cosmopolitan worker, Mrs. M. W. 
Campbell, had carefully labored; and here 
she, with Rev. Mariana 8. Folsom, Rev. 8. 
8. Hunting and Rev. D. R. Lucas, preached 
political justice to appreciative hearers. 

Our state legislature meets biennially, and 
during the two years previous to the last ses- 
sion memorials to that body had been exten- 
sively circulated, and thousands of names of 
petitioners were presented, asking that the 
word ‘‘male” be stricken from the constitu- 
tion of the state. The resolution was pre- 
sented first inthe House—that grand assem- 
blage of Iowa’s one hundred commoners 
that for seven successive sessions has not 
failed to pass a woman suffrage resolution 
by a handsome majority. The vote here 
stood sixty-one in the affirmative to thirty- 
one in the negative. The senate, composed 
of fifty members, always more conserva- 
tive, gave twenty-seven for and eighteen 
against. The bill must again beacted upon 
by the legislature of 1884, before it can be 
submitted to a vote of the male people of 
the state. 

Following this successful action, the wo- 
man suffrage society of Des Moines invited 
the members of the general assembly to 
meet them at a banquet given in one of the 
most commodious homes of the capital city, 
where Senators, Representatives and Rever- 
ends met, and with eloquence, song and 
good cheer was celebrated the setting of a 
prominent mile-stone in the steady march of 
the women of Iowa towards political free- 
dom. 

At this session was also introduced by the 
Hon. J. A. Pickler, of Muscatine, a bill to 
create a ‘‘State Board of Examiners,” ¢ 
consist of five persons, one of whom should 
bea woman. The bill was adopted, and 
Gov. Sherman has appointed Mrs. N. M 
Rich, of Vinton, to that position. 

One of our prominent workers for wo- 
man suffrage, Mrs. J. C. McHinney, has 
for years held a place upon one of our state 
boards of charities; but it is only by a re- 
cent act of our governor that a woman has 
been appointed upon a board of reform. 
Through a resignation of one of the trustees 
of the State Reform School for girls, Mrs. 
Louise Hall of Burlington was appointed to 
the place. 

The governor also commissioned Mrs. 
Mary Wright, wife of Ex. U. 8. Senator 
George G. Wright, and Mrs. A. C. Lewel- 
ling, matron of the State Reform School for 





girls, as delegatesto the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, which met 
in Madison, Wis., in August last. 

The office of state librarian has for years 
been filled by women; and the present in- 
cumbent, Mrs. S. B. Maxwell, was the re- 
cipient at the hands of the last legislature 
of five hundred dollars in addition to her 
regular salary—a just tribute to a most ca- 
pable and deserving officer. The offices of 
postmasters, and enrolling and engrossing 
clerks, were all filled by women. 

The work during the last six months of 
our faithful state agent, Rev. Mariana T. 
Folsom, has been confined chiefly to seven 
counties, Though she went out from us 
without an advance agent, and furnished 
with neither purse nor scrip, yet she has 
successfully made her way to the hearts and 
homes of the people, bringing to them the 
everlasting gospel of truth and equity; 
though in — places where she chose to 
labor, it was like driving the first plough- 
share through the virgin soil of Lowa’s prai- 
ries. Yet the clergy everywhere treated 
her kindly, giving the free use of their 
churches for her meetings. The local press 
has been very cordial to her work, and 
helped to disseminate the truths she pro- 
claimed. 

There have been one or more woman sutf- 
frage meetings held every month at our 
state capital for the last twelve years. 

The efforts of our society for a few months 
past have been directed largely towards the 
press of the state, believing that the weekly 
press especially is too important a factor in 
moulding public opinion for the friends of 
woman suffrage to permit our cause to be 
treated by it with contempt, or, what is per- 
haps worse, indifference. 

ethus far have made a pretty thorough 
canvass of eastern and central Iowa, asking 
them if they will advocate in their columns, 
or allow others to advocate, the proposed 
amendment. 

Of the answers received from one hun- 
dred papers, we find sixty-five that promise 
us their hearty support, and eighteen that 
are neutral, but are asking for further light; 
while the seventeen opposed seem to regard 
it asa foregone conclusion that if the peo- 
ple are allowed to vote upon it, it will be 
carried. 

In this report the German press is largely 
represented ; but in a state in which the pro- 
portion of foreign-born voters is nearly one- 
half that of native voters, and which yet on 
the 27th of last June ratified the Prohibi- 
tory amendment to the state constitution by 
a majority of almost 30,000, we think there 
is no occasion for fear on account of our 
foreign element. 

As faras the action of our legislature is 
concerned, our state has twice before been 
brought as closely under fire; yet we speak 
with most unbounded assurance when we 
assert that never before in the history of the 
movement has pubiic opinion been so friend- 
ly, or the outlook so promising. 

Mary J. CoGGEsHALL. 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


A report from New York by J. K. Ham- 
ilton Willcox was read by Mr. Blackwell. 


NEW YORK. 


As to the state of the cause in New York, 
1 will say that most of our school elections 
do not take place till October, and hence 
they cannot be reported for your association 
this month. We have had difficulties to 
meet in this state of five million inhabi- 
tants, and many sections more intensely 
conservative than residents of smaller and 
newer states can well conceive. The separ- 
ate school elections number over eleven 
thousand ; in thousands of these, despite all 
our efforts, the school suffrage law is still 
either unknown or misunderstood. There 
is no provision of law for collecting returns 
from these eleven thousand and more elec- 
tions, and we have telt that the work and 
expense of such collection (the postage 
alone, using only postal cards, would cost 
over $300,) could be otherwise applied with 
much better results. In many school dis- 
tricts the number of men voting is small, 
and that of women not likely to be large. 
Where the election is in the form of a meet- 
ing—as it is in the great majority of dis- 
tricts—lasting only an hour, or possibly 
two, and where many of those attending 
must traverse considerable distances at 
night, many women living alone do not 
venture from home after dark, and many 
more have tostay and take care of their 
houses while husbands, brothers or fathers 
attend the school meeting. 

There has been great opposition to the 
women’s voting in many places, and im- 
mense numbers of women who desire to 
vote have been prevented. In two districts 
of which | krow, the officers of the meet- 
ings denied the existence of the law, and it 
had to be obtained and presented to them 
ere the women’s right to vote was acknowl- 
edged. In one of these the women forced 
the meeting to adjourn to give time fer a 
copy of the statute to be produced. In oth- 
er cases, election officers have refused to 
register women or take their votes, and law 
officers have given opinions to make the 
law inoperative. In still others, inspectors 
of elections have coojly usurped the func- 
tions of the highest courts, assuming to de- 
cide that the law.did not apply to their lo- 
calities, and even daring to refuse women’s 
votes because, in their opinion, the law was 
unconstitutional—a point wherewith elec- 
tion officers have naught to do. The aristo- 
cratic class of women know that universal 
suffrage will compel them to stand on their 
merits instead of on their birth or wealth. In 
many districts there has been no contest for 
the offices,and none as to taxation or school 
management, and hence but little to attract 
voters of either sex. 

Despite these and other difficulties, we 
know that the law has worked very well. 
Wherever the women have attended the 
elections, there has been a marked improve- 
ment as to order and decency. The moth- 
ers of the children have inspected the 
schools, and in many places effected need- 
ful improvements. he twenty-two thous- 
snd young women employed in our schools 
are far safer from insult and wrong from 
the male officials who control their means 


ey 


moved by the votes of women. In the yij. 
lage of Flushing, L. L., last year, the presi. 
dent of the board of education was notori- 
ous for misconduct toward the young lady 
teachers. and Mrs. Mary K. Pell, member 
of the Woman Suffrage State Committee 
organized au opposition which, though it 
did not succeed agaist his wealth and po- 
litical skill, cost him a large sum of money 
to overcome, and exposed him to an odium 
that forced him to change his conduct. The 
corrupt combinations that have been wast- 
ing or stealing school funds, or trading ap. 
pointmeuts of teachers as part of politica] 
bargains, are much disconcerted, and their 
plans are to a considerable extent broken 
up, by the children’s mothers being free to 
oversee tireir official acts; and many abuses 
have been brought to light and corrected, 
This is notably the case in Saratoga Springs 
where the old members of the board of edu. 
cation tried to have the election of Mrs, 
Mary 8S. Hurd, Mrs, Rosanna Andrews and 
Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth set aside, and 
where they have annoyed and insulted those 
Jadies for calling attention to improper or 
unlawful matters; in Middletown, Mrs. [L, 
8. Hasbrouck and Mrs, P. A. Marvin and 
their associates have had like experience, 
These corrupt combinations are the real 
authors of most of the opposition to wo. 
men’s voting, 

A notable feature of the membership of 
women in the boards is that they are very 
careful to con the law and obey it, and ofi- 
en show more knowledge of law than their 
masculine colleagues. The admission of 
the women to ashare in school government 
has made school affairs a theme of home 
and local discussion, drawn much more 
public attention thereto and has rendered 
them far more widely understood. Some 
even say that soon the school system in the 
rural districts will be wholly managed b 
the women, the men leaving it to them. 
significant fact is that the legal opinions of 
the attorney-general and others, designed 
to neutralize the law, have been largely dis- 
regarded. The women have voted in most 
places as if those opinions had not been giv- 
en, and no lawsuit has been brought to pre- 
vent their doing so, nor has any effort been 
made to get the act repealed. Governor 
Cornell, and Hon, Neil Gilmour, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, officially state 
that the statute has done much good and 
willdo much more. The women’s votes 
have served as a check against heavy 
taxation. In Castleton Corners, Rich- 
mond Co., these votes under the lead 
of Miss Louise 8. Bradley defeated a 
plan for large and needless additions to the 
schoolhouse. In Fayetteville there is a ma- 
jority of women on the board of trustees. 

The latest school election whereof I am 
advised took place in Albany last spring, 
and was the third there under the new law. 
The opposition to women's voting, which 
was at first very strong and very unscrupu- 
lous, has almost wholly died out, and at 
this election scarce one woman who offered 
to vote had any difficulty. As there was 
but one ticket in the field, the number vot- 
ing was Lage my O not great, but it was 
drawn from the best women of the city. 
Among them were Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell, cousin of Ex-Gov. Horatio Seymour,and 
Miss Kate Stoneman, sister of General 
Stoneman, and senior lady member of the 
State Normal School Faculty. Everywhere 
the voting women have been of the best, 
while the worst have completely abstained. 
In Poughkeepsie, where the city attorney 
advised the inspectors to refuse votes from 
women, our party opposed his re-election; 
and though he was successful by the aid of 
the ‘‘machine,” he lost a large part of his 
former ypety and to keep the rest had 
to spend $1500 in electioneering—a deserved 
penalty for an unjust act. 

The last legislature, at the instance of 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, passed an act 
requiring the appointment of qualified mat- 
rons in all police stations, to take proper 
care of all female prisoners; but the result 
mons | showed the need of woman suf- 
frage. The police department, which is 
very influential in nominations and elec- 
tions, and does not wish the public to know 
how arrested women are treated, brought 
strong pressure on the | abt nag against the 
bill. The women not having votes, where- 
with to sustain the governor in approving 
the bill, he, not wishing to offend the police 
department just before running for re-elec- 
tion, did not feel free to sign, and the bill 
has not become a law. 

A law was passed last tee requiring store- 
keepers to furnish seats for saleswomen, and 
making it an offense to require girls to 
stand all day; but as the employers have 
votes and political influence, and the girls 
have not, the efforts of Mrs. Emma Gates 
Conkling and others to enforce the law are 
mostly unsuccessful; the women, whose 
bread is at stake, dare not complain, and 
the employers threaten that if the law is 
fully enforced they will get it repealed. 

Otherwise,the situation is this;the woman 
suffragists of New York, with wide-spread 
membership and far-reaching influence, hold 
the balance of power in New York and 
the nation. They could have placed Han- 
cock in the White House had they chosen; 
and the Democratic majority in the last leg- 
islature was due to the defeat of aati-suf- 
frage Republicans. Two-thirds of the assem- 
bly stood ready last May to pass the bill to 
abolish the disfranchisement of women, and 
its passage was Only frustrated at the last 
moment by an opinion from the attorney- 
gaan Se the bill was unconstitutional. 

his opinion has however been shown to be 
incorrect, and New York stands on the very 
verge of triumph. 

JaMEs K, Hamitton WILLCox, 
Chairman State Ex, Com. 


A report from Kansas was read: 
KANSAS, 


Not being able to attend in person, I send 
the following synopsis of what is being 
done here in Kansas, The Republican 
State Convention has just inserted a plank 
in the platform in favor of woman suffrage, 
and four out of the eight newspapers pub- 
lished in this county are outspoken advo- 
cates of the women’s cause. Two of the 
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tively opposing, and that one claiming to 
be Repablican. * A. Albin, editor of the 
Augusta Republican; J. M. Satterthwait, 
editor of the Eldorado Press; C. R. Noe, 
editor of the Leon Indicator; and Jasper 
Soule, editor of the Douglas Jndez, are all 
earnest suffragists. Mrs. Brooks, wife of 
the Methodist minister of Augusta, fre- 
quently occupies Ler husband’s pulpit 
when anything of special interest to women 
isto be said. Both are good suffragists. 
In fact, most of the leading men and wo- 
men are in favor of woman suffrage. I 
circulated a petition for it last spring, and 
only two persons of all I asked refused to 
sign it. Ihave occupied for the last two 

ears the position of chairman of the school 
oom and have been treated as a man 
would be in the same place, except that 
when a special meeting was nevessary, the 
other members courteously insisted that it 
should be held at my home that I might not 
be put to inconvenience. Altogether the 
outlook is very favorable. The Prohibition- 
ists find the votes of women necessary to a 
strict enforcing of the law. 

These are small straws, but they show 
which way the current sets, and I hope 
that at ne distant day Kansas will confer 
the franchise on her women, and still hold 
the proud position which she now occupies. 

8. C. WiLLraMs. 


Reports from California were read: 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


As I am no speaker, and home duties de- 
mand my attention, I shall bave to content 
myself with reading the reports, and send- 
ing you a little substantial aid to help you 
carry on the good work. My heart and 
my blessings are with you all the time. 
Mrs. Clara 8. Foltz is president of the state 
association. Mrs. Sarah Wallis of May- 
field isa member of the state board, who 
did a great deal for the cause at the session 
of the last legislature. The president of 
the Santa Clara Co. Association is Mrs. 
Laura J. Watkins. I have asked them to 
send you a report of what has been done 
in‘ California. They are in possession of 
the facts and will no doubt send the report. 
Weare gaining all the timea little. For 
instance, in San Jose, a lady, Mrs, John 
Murphy, has been appointed insurance 
agent. Miss Annie McKenzie superintends 
an iron foundry. Mrs. C. W. Sullivan has 
been nominated by the Mono County Re- 
publicans for Superintendent of Public 
Schools, The Alta thinks that this act of 
gallantry ought to bring its own reward in 
a rousing vote for all the nominees. Mono 
is a close county, pvlitically, but Mrs, Sul- 
livan will pull the ticket through. We 
have also several lady lawyers and physi 
cians. Mrs. Hitchcock bas assumed the 
duties of her deceased husband as deputy 
in the recorder’s office in San Jose, Cal. 
Another young lady, Miss Linzur, is work- 
ing in an architect's office with her father. 
We have young girls in dry goods stores; 
two ladies also have ashoe store. It may 
not be anything new for women to occupy 
such positions in New England, or in many 
of the Atlantic states, but it is quite an in- 
novation here in San Jose. I mention such 
facts to show that we are not at a standstill, 
although there is not as much interest taken 
in suffrage work directly as I would like to 
see, a great many of our old workers hav- 
ing gone off into other channels, such as 
temperance work, Veterans’ Home enter- 
tainments, Chatauqua societies, social 
science, sisterhoods, co-operative societies, 
silk culture, etc., etc. It may be that these 
will all lead to suffrage in the end, but I 
am too impatient to secure the ballot to be 
even interested in any side issues. We con- 
sider woman suffrage the foundation for all 
other reforms, and the temperance unions 
will never succeed until woman suffrage 
has been established as a fact, and the wo- 
men of America are acknowledged as citi- 
zens, respected as citizens, accorded the 
same rights and privileges as other citizens, 
and given the same chance to earn an hon- 
est living. I will close by hoping you may 
have a grand, glorious and successful meet- 
ing, and that the plain, honest truths and 
unvaroished facts which will be set forih. 
may set those now indifferent to thinking 
as to whether or not they are doing unto 
women as they would like to have us do 
unto them, in denying to us the ballot. 
May the spirit of justice so work in them 
that they will on election day roll up a ma- 
jority of ten thousand in favor of woman 
suffrage. SaraH Knox Goopricu. 


SANTA CLARA, CAL. 


My report of work in our Santa Clara so- 
ciety for the last year must be meagre in- 
deed, as we have not been, as a society, ac- 
tively at work. But we boast many noble 
women who are awake to the issue and 
never let an opportunity pass to make a 

oint for equal rights; and thus, individual- 
y, the good work goes on. The most of 
us are women with large families, and the 
cares of life press heavily, so that in ameas. 
ure our hands are tied, and we cannot do 
all that we wish for suffrage. But the 
cause is not forgotten, and our hearts are 
right. Asa society we are neither ‘‘dead 
nor sleeping,” only resting on our oars and 
biding our time. In the meanwhile, the 
public sentiment for woman suffrage is 
growing largely, and the avenues for wo- 
men’s work are daily increasing. Most of 
our merchants now employ as clerks one or 
more women, whereas five years ago there 
Was not one employed, except in cases 
where women were proprietors. There is 
one lady in the Recorder’s office in our town, 
and one in the post office. One has charge 
of a real estate and insurance office; and 
there is a bright young lady who has sole 
charge of a large foundry, and, best of all, 
isa success. Of the five principals in our 
schoul department. two are women, who 
receive the same salary as the men. 

The political parties, as parties, have very 
little to boast of, so far as liberality toward 
women is concerned; but there are many 
friends of our cause among the men. I 
should like to mention especially the editor 
of the San Jose Mercury, who never fails to 
speak a good word for suffrage for women. 


in the state, but no doubt you will receive a 
full report from the president of the state 
society, so I leave that in better bands. 

We are watching Nebraska with bated 
breath, and shall begin work with renewed 
courage if the result is, as we hope, in favor 
of women. I shall in a few days send some 
money to help the work there, the result of 
hag canvassing among some of our mem- 

rs. 

Laura J. WATKINS. 


A report from Rhode Island was read by 
Mrs. Haggart: 
RHODE ISLAND. 


The public work of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association was opened 
ty the annual meeting on Nov. 10, 1881. 

he President, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace of 
Valley Falls, who has served in that capac- 
ity forso many years, and whose efforts for 
the good of the cause have been of the no- 
blest, most consistent and most valuable 
kind, presided, and was unanimously re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 

The success of the annual meeting was 
encouraging in a high degree and evidently 
productive of great good. In addition to 
it, monthly meetings, beginning in January, 
have been held throughout the season till 
June. At these the fo one topics were 
treated in carefully prepared papers and 
afterwards discussel by the Association: 
in January Industrial Education, by Mrs. 
Mary C. Peckbam; in February Western 
Women, by Mrs. Anra L. Diggs of Law- 
rence, Kansas; in March The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women at Cambridge, England, by 
Miss Helen Magill, daughter of President 
——_ of Swathmore College, who had re- 
cently completed a course of study at that 
University. 

On March 10 the Association, in response 
to its annual petition to the State Legisla- 
ture, was granted a hearing on the question 
of woman suffrage before a joint special 
committee of the two Houses, The speak- 
ers on this occasion were Mrs. E. B. Chace, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of Florence, 
Mass., Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Rev. J. M. 
Brewster and Mrs. M. C. Peckham. The 
addresses presented were eloquent and able, 
but in view of the fact that steps are about 
to be taken to call a Constitutional Conven- 
tion for the purpose of modifying the Con- 
stitution of the state, the committee decided 
to recommend no action on the petition of 
the Association, in order to allow the ques- 
tion to be introduced as one of the pro- 
posed constitutional changes. 

Another feature of the Rhode Island 
work has been the substitution for the gen- 
eral petition for the establishment of wo- 
man suffrage, which has heretofore been 
signed by men and women alike, of a 
declaration to be signed only by women 
who personally desire the franchise on the 
same termsas men. This, together with 
a quantity of the tracts published by the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
has been placed in the hands of members 
and friends of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion, to be circulated among the women of 
the state, the result of the work to be re- 
ported at the annual meeting in the coming 
autumn. 

The year’s work, though not conspicuous 
for immediate, visible results, is on the 
whole strongly encouraging. There has 
been a marked increase of power and ac- 
tivity in the advocacy of this great reform, 
and its friends never felt more faith in its 
ultimate success. The old prejudices are 
melting away, the old barriers gradually 
breaking down, and in God’s good time the 
grand cause will triumph and an untram- 
meled career be thrown open to woman 
equally with man. 

; Wo. 8. Liscoms, 

Rec. Sec. Rhode Island W. 8.A. 


Dr. Mary J. Thomas made an admirable 
address. 

Mrs. Fenn, of Iowa, made an additional 
report of work in that state: 


STORY COUNTY, IOWA. 


We have only to glance back a few short 
years to observe the progress which this re 
form has made. The youngest of us cav 
remember when to be a woman suffragist 
was anything but creditable, and even to- 
day, in the minds of very many, exists the 
idea that many of them are unhappy wives 
or sour old maids. The masses are slow 
to give us credit for being actuated by a 
pure principle, and even at this noontide of 
the nineteenth century, it needs some cour- 
age to stand firm on this question, though 
the time of martyrdom has gone by and 
we stand to-day equal with the advocates of 
any other reform. 

After the close of the war, when the col- 
ored man was free, and the American peo- 
ple decided that he needed the ballot to 
protect him, 1 then decided that I too 
needed the same favor for my protection. 
I could not understand, if all men were 
created equal, why we were not equal, and 
if governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, why 
the conseut of governed women was not as 
necessary to a just government as the con- 
sent of men. Could it be possible that the 
men who pledged their lives and their ga- 
cred honor to carry out this Declaration of 
Independence ignored entirely the exist- 
ence of women? I cannot thus decide. 
From that time I have been enrolled as a 
woman suffragist. 

For many years I dared not express my 
views on the subject, knowing thut to be 
dubbed ‘‘strong-minded” was quite a stig- 
ma. As there were so few of us we were 
not very bold; but when the qaestion came 
up I was always sure to defend it to the 
best of my ability. 

It was like an oasis in the desert when, 
some twelve years ago, Mrs. M. W. Camp- 
bell came to our town, and gave us one of 
her soul-stirring lectures. It gave us cour- 
age, and also brought out some timid ones 
who had not before had the courage to ex- 
press themselves. 

We took up the work anew, but what 
could we do with so many indifferent ones, 
so many who ‘‘had all the rights they 
wanted,” and then so many who did not 
dare to express their righteous convictions 





There is much that might be said of work 


for fear of their ‘legal masters?’ This 





class is by no means small, even to-day. 
As I have been eee wy | petitions, I have 
obtained signatures with the injunction that 
the names should not be known. Who 
says that slavery does not exist in this 
boasted ‘‘free America?” But it is very 
ratifying to us who have this cause at 
eart, to see that as this reform advances 
women are growing more confident and 
self-reliant, and do dare to express their 
views on the question. 

A few years later, Miss Mattie Griffith, 
(now Mrs. M. G. Davenport.) came to us 
with burning woods of eloquence which so 
stirred us that we felt strong to engage in 
the conflict. Still a sufficient number was 
lacking who dared to brave public opinion, 
and actively engage in the struggle. Sud- 
denly our tranquil surface was agitated by 
one of our number going to the polls and 
actually voting. Fora while it threatened 
to overthrow a whole election, and the board 
of election was under bonds for sometime. 
It was all smoothed over, not, however, 
without its victory, as this was a grand agi- 
tation. So we remained until such time as 
we thought best to move. Five years ago, 
I happened to see in a paper a notice of a 
convention to meet in Des Moines. I had 
never had the privilege of attending any 
such meeting. I said in my heart “I will 
go; and witha five months’ old babyin my 
arms (which the reporter afterward denom- 
inated the lay ate) 1 attended my first 
suffrage convention, October 12 and 13, 
1877. It was a “‘red-letter day” in my his- 
tory. It was there for the first and last 
time that 1 met our lamented Mrs. N. G. 
Allen, whose loss we shall always feel, cut 
down in the prime of her usefulness, when 
her counse! and work were so much needed. 
Here also I met many other earnest work- 
ers, some of whom are with us to-day. 
From this meeting | went forth harnessed 
for battle, All 1 could do was still only in- 
dividual. I distributdd literature at my 
own expense, and this, with what talking I 
did, was ail I could do. 

The next year there was no convention. 
The following year, 1879, a convention was 
called, with the suggestion that the socie 
ties should send delegates, and that where 
there were no societies, the friends of the 
cause should come together and choose 
some of their number to represent them. 
I called a meeting, and there was one be- 
sides myself who responded. We lighted 
up the room, called the meeting to order, 
aud elected two delegates to go, neither of 
whom went. The outlook was anything 
but encouraging, but I determined to hold 
the fort at all hazards. All that was ieft 
for me to do was to go myself, get new 
zeal, and to get some one else on fire. We 
had a very good convention, and I came 
home filled with new plans, one of which 
was to organizea society. In the following 
spring I succeeded in getting Mrs. M. W. 
Campbell, and I was enabled to accomplish 
my long-cherished desire. In April, 1880, 
the Story County Equal Rights Society 
came into existence. This brought us to 
our first associated work. Our society 
numbers twenty-two members. We hold 
regular monthly meetings, and some public 
meetings, one of which was attended by 
about four hundred guests. In my mind I 
contrasted that meeting with the one I at- 
tended three years previous, when only 
two of us were present. Surely, the ‘‘cloud 
the size of a man’s hand,” had grown to 
portentous proportions! 

Our members are all in earnest, though 
they have not thetime to devote to the 
cause they would like We have done 
sume good work, though we meet many 
discouragements, much ignorance, and a 
great deal of indifference,—the most trying 
feature of reform,— but withal a great 
deal of encouragement. Many of the best 
men and women here are advocates. We 
are sowing beside all waters. We have 
talked before normal schools, and given out 
truth also at our county fair, and on the 
streets! Public opinion has changed very 
much in the last few years. The repre- 
sentative from our county is a suffrage 
man. We feel now that the darkness is 
past, and that our sun is mounting up to- 
wards its zenith, and that the shout of Iowa 
and Nebraska will go up very nearly to- 
gether. As for lowa, we shall staud by our 
colors until the right shall prevail over 
wrong, and unti! all citizens shall be equal 
before the law. Then, and not until then, 
will this proud land be a Republican gov- 
erument. God grant that this usurpation 
of rights may be speedily abolished, and 
the day soon come when woman shall be 
acknowledged as an equal factor in the 


government! 
J. B. Fenn, 


Cor. Sec. of the Story Co. Equal Rights Soc'ty. 

A report from Connecticut was read: 

CONNECTICUT. 

You request a report of the work of the 
year in Connecticut. We are sorry to say 
that we have made relatively little progress 
by special endeavor; nevertheless, the pub- 
lic sentiment seems to have advanced along 
different lines in this state, as it has proba- 
bly done in evéry thoughtful community. 
Those who hate the liquor traffic from a 
knowledge of its baneful character more 
and more earnestly demand that the ballot 
be placed in the hands of women, They 
begin to see that where suffrage makes law, 
morality alone can make any suffrage safe; 
that it is nonsense to hold disfranchised two- 
thirds of the more moral part of the com- 
munity; that a license law in this state 
divides the men voters into two almost 
equal parts, and that more than ninety per 
cent, of the women would gladly see that 
traffic die; that where the voting advocates 
and opponents of a prohibitory law are 
about one to one, the law must fail either 
at the ballot-box or in the jury box. Where 
the same are about three to one, and the 
law has behind it an effective public 
opinion by which it is supported, it can 
then succeed. The three to one are at 
hand if{women are enfranchised. Some 
doubt this. Do they reflect that Bridget 
dreads Patrick drunk about as much as 
Mary dreads John drunk? Brutality and 
violence leave wounds of body and soul 
about as deep and terrible in the one case 
as in the other;and, with a secret ballot as- 
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A peculiar experiment in the education of 
girls is attempted at the Williamston Fe- 
male College, South Carolina, conducted on 
the principle of ‘‘one department at a 
time.” It is unsectarian, and largely de- 
pendent on the personal power of its presi- 
dent, Rev. Samuel Lander, A. M., D. D.. 
for its success. There are two yearly ses- 
sions of twenty weeks, divided by vacations 
of six weeks. Premiums for study re- 
duce the tuition of the pupil, —a_per- 
centage of 80 to 85 securing a 10 per cent, 
discount. The course of study is divided 
into four departments, each of which occu- 
pies five weeks of consecutive work. The 
idea seems to be that, in addition to the 
ordinary branches, like reading, composi- 
tion, penmanship, spelling, and review 
work, the pupil shall pursue one leading 
branch for five weeks. There is no regular 
two years’ course, the pupil leaving quietly 
when her work is done. The school is gov- 
erned by a board of seven ‘‘censors,” chosen 
by ballot, whose duty is to ‘‘restrain them- 
selves and others from gross improprieties 
of every kind.” The institution seems tobe 
an honest attempt to break away from the 
superficial and showy style of female edu- 
cation, with which the better sort of people 
in the South, as everywhere, are becoming 
disgusted. We shall be interested to hear 
the results of Professor Lander’s new meth- 
ods,—Journal of Education. 


HUMOROUS. 


A terrible tale—That comet’s, 


Every little while we hear of people hav- 
ing their pockets picked of several hund- 
red dollars, but members of the editorial 
profession are not among the number, 
thank heaven.— Whitehall Times. 


Archbishop Whately was one day asked 
if he rose early. He replied that once he 
did, but he was so proud all the morning, 
and so sleepy all the afternoon, that he de- 
termined never to do it again. 


A Philadelphia youth who is learning to 
play the cornet cannot understand why 
people who shoot at cats will be so careless. 
Half a dozen stray bullets have already 
come through his window. —-Philadelphia 
News. 

‘*Punch,” acouple of years ago, hada 
clever sketch, by Charles Keene, of a 
farmer suffering from the lurches of a 
steamer as she met the waves. ‘‘Why 
doesn’t the captain keep in the furrows?” 
he disconsolately asks, 


Judge Tourgee says the live men are 
always to be found in front. In funeral 
processions, down here in Texas, we have 
noticed that the remains were in front, and 
the live men came straggling along behind. 
— Texas Siftings. 








D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Weur Books, 


Nearly 2000 original illustrations by American 
Artists, and more than 100 new books by popular 
American authors,are included in D. Lothrop & 
Co.’s Holiday Announcements. So liberal an ex- 
penditure has never before been made by one 
firm in a single year for Holiday Books. 


A new book in the‘ SPARE MINUTE SERIES, 
Edited by E. E. BROWN. 


LIVING TRUTHS. 


From Cuartes Kincsiey, with an introductien, 
by W. D. Howe ts. 


16mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 





THE INITIAL VOLUME OF A NEW SERIES 
“The Reading Union Library,” 


MAGNA CHARTA STORIES, 


By the most popular writers in America, Edited by 
ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 


16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, - - - - $1.00. 





Now READY. 


THE FOURTH ISSUE OF THE V.1F. 
SERIES. 


MY GIRLS. 


By Lipa A. CnurcuiLt, 


12mo, Cloth, 7" + + + + $1.25. 


—— 


A TIMELY Booxk. 


By Clara Erskine CLEMENT. 


HISTORY OF ECYPT, 


WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, Cloth, - - 


D. LOTHROP & C0.”S MAGAZINES 
for Young People, are 
Wide Awake, $2.50 a year. 
Babyland, 50 cents a year. 
Little Folks’ Readers, 75 cents a year. 
The Pansy (weekly), 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions received by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON. 








FOR 


Musical Societies. 


Glees and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found in 
Emerson’s CHORUS BOOK, ($1.00.) Perkins’ 
AMERICAN GLEE BOOK, ($1.50.) Cobb’s 
FESTIVAL CHORUS BOvu 
kins’ GLEE AND CHOHUsS BOOK, ($1.) 
GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS, ($1.50), 
and Zerrahn’s INDEX, ($1.00). 





Easy Glees and Part Songs are tound in abundance 
in Perkins’ new CHORAL CHOIR ($1.00) and 
his new PEERLESS (75 cts.), alsoin Emerson's 
HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00) and IDEAL 
(75 cts.) 


1000 or more separate Octavo Choruses, Glees 
and Anthems, each 6 to 10 cents, 





First-rate Anthems are found in Perkins’ AN- 
THEM HARP [$1.25], Emerson’s BOOK OF 
ANTHEMS [$1.25], AMERICAN ANTHEM 
BOOK [$1.25], and GEM GLEANER [$1.00) 
by Chadwick. 

Scenic Cantatas, as JOSEPH’S BONDAGE, 
[$1.00]. by Chadwick, BELSHAZZAR [$1.00], 

Butterfield, and the classic DOW } NIO 
$1.50}, COMALA ([Socts.) and CHRISTMAS 

So cts.], by Gutterson. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportanities for learn- 
ing such in youth have t’o often been few. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
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May be found in great variety 
at 7, season of the at 
ard & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 
184 Devonsbire Street, Boston. 





Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER. Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Mies Baker's lectures on colonirl history 
wiil welcome eagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent tothe mind of another. It was our good 
ortune, years ago, to hear a lectaregiven by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and saffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came oat of the historic 
building, the esky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we conid almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worm 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer in the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt chiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hane Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the **Improvisatore;”’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color eense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset reen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra. 





* ° * * + * 
» “*A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
fall of graphic desc iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and carious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane."’-—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 
“‘Away Down South in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
ee ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations, 


These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moeer, 
one of the artists who illustrated “Uncle Remas.” 

“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ jast read, 
it will be fally as successfal as “Uncle Renus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old Ly ey negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as saieatey pecteages, 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work.”’..Savannah Morning News. 


Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IB. 

Being a complete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island = to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology. with maps of the town and island 

$1 or 


= 


by EDWARD K. GOWFREY. Price, 


**A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valaable.”"—Inquirer, Nuntacket. 

“The book is intended to filia want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, iuciuding visitors and residents alike.”—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 
By MARGERY DKANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
ing chapters of trsvel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, — on receipt of price. Cata 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTO~. 
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NOTES FROM NEBRASKA. 

The heart of Nebraska turns kindly to 
the idea of equal political rights for wo- 
men, Everywhere we find churches open, 
and often free, to our meetings. They are 
well filled, too, and with intelligent men 
and women. At every meeting we circu- 
late a petition which is signed by nearly all 
the women present. It says, in substance, 
that they want to vote. Last evening at 
our meeting in Valparaiso, in the M. E. 
Church, every woman of legal age signed it 
except One. Three-fourths of all the men 
present signed a paper that affirmed their 
willingness to vote for the suffrage amend- 
ment, and to aid its adoption. Similar re- 
sults are reported wherever meetings are 
held. 

The only fear here is from the vote of the 
foreign population. Many of them do not 
speak the English language. Many of 
them still hold the old-world idea that wo- 
men are the servants of men, and they are 
not ready to accept this new application of 
the ‘“‘Golden Rule” in politics. Wherever 
they hold the balance of power, as they do 
in some places, the amendment cannot be 
carried. It seems pitiful that native-born, 
intelligent American women should be de- 
barred from their rights by forcign men, 
who here find komes, and plenty, and equal 
rights for themselves. In every town we 
have visited, we find leading citizens, men 
and women, fully committed to the sup- 
port of suffrage for women. 

The country is beautiful. It is mostly 
rolling prairie, which swells away as far as 
the eye can see, covered toa great extent 
with fields of corn such as the eastern 
states never produced. The wheat crop is 
gathered, and it has been most abundant. 
Atthe “State Agricultural Fair,” we saw 
ploughs that draw three furrows at a time. 
The ploughman rides just as men at the 
east ride the mowing machines. We saw 
machines that cut and bind the bundles of 
grain at thesame time. We saw a squash 
that weighed 176 pounds. The display of 
grain, fruit, vegetables and fine stock was 
altogether creditable to the state. 

The improved implements for farming 
were a joy tosee. If New England farm- 

ers could be taken through this great won- 
derful West, they would gather many new 
ideas, and see the great farming possibili- 
ties which, in that direction, give perma- 
nent advantage to the West. But the East. 
has its advantages too, which fully equalize 
ithe difference in wealth of soil. 

We are to give two weeks of time to lec- 
tures here, and then set our faces home- 
ward. There has been perpetual sunshine 
here since we arrived. It has been very 
hot, too, but the softest wind blows all the 
time, and we are told that this has been the 
case during much of the summer. 

L.8. ¢ 

Valparaiso, Sept. 18, 1882. 

oe : 
NOT A PARTY ISSUE, 

During the last week the newspapers 
have abounded in remarks to the general 
effect that the ‘‘woman suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts have grown tired of knocking at 
the door of the Republican Convention, 
and have now applied to the Democrats 
with better success.” The woman suffra- 
gists have knocked impartially at the doors 
of both parties, and will continue to do so. 
Woman suffrage is not a party issue, nor is 
it desirable that it should become one. In 
Nebraska, Oregon, Indiana, and lows, 
whose legislatures have voted to submit 
woman suffrage amendments, the measure 
has been carried by the united votes of the 
best men of both parties. So it has been 
in the twelve states where school suffrage 
has been given; and so it will doubtless be 
whenever full suffrage is granted. 

In the nature of the case, woman suffrage 
can never become strictly a party issue. It 
flows directly from those fundamental 
principles of right and equity which both 
parties profess in their platforms but fre- 
quently ignore in practice. ‘There are 
clear-headed and progressive men in both 
parties who could not be kept from seeing 
this by any party veto, and there are also 
old fogiesin both parties who could not be 
made to see it by the most strenuous party 
resolution. 





acandidate who is opposed to woman suf- 
frage, it forfeits, for the tine being, all 
claim to the support of those who regard 
woman suffrage as the question of prime 
importance. Most of our friends in the Re- 
publican party are Republicans first and 
woman suffragists afterwards, Most of 
our friends in the Democratic party, doubt- 
less, are Democrats first and woman suf- 
fragists afterwards. It is natural that this 
should be so in the present state of public 
sentiment, but it will not always be so, and 
there are signs already of the coming 
change. 

‘Actually, in this Sodom of ours,” said 
Wendell Phillips after Harper’s Ferry, 
. “twenty-two men have been found willing 
to die for an idea. God be thanked for 
John Brown, that he has discovered or 
created them!” The men who are willing 
to die for an idea are not too numerous in 
any age of the world. The men who are 
willing to bolt for an idea are almost as rare 
at present; but there are some, and the num. 
ber willincrease. We felt a thrill of thank- 
fulness akin to Phillips’s when we read the 
manly words of C. H. Shepherd in the 
Danvers Mirror: ‘‘An effort to secure lib- 
erty, justice and right, where liberty, justice 
and right are refused, is, as we think, and 
ought to be regarded as, the greatest ques- 
tion to day before the state and nation. If 
the Republican organization with which we 
have always acted, and through which we 
have hoped for such measures of justice and 
reform as are desirable, shall oppose our 
sense of right by nominating for Governor 
aman capable of writing” thus and so (quot- 
ing Bishop’s argument against woman suf- 
frage) ‘‘that man cannot have our vote, and 
we shall regard it asa duty and a pleasure 
to aid his defeat by the most direct means.” 

The men who will echo this to-day are 
not many, not enough to turn the scale in 
any but the most closely-contested election; 
but they are among the most thoughtful 
and far-sighted of our voters. And a 
hundred years hence, the grandsons of the 
very man who denounced the woman suf- 
fra ge resolution in the Democratic conven- 
tion as ‘‘tomfoolery,” will agree that the dis- 
franchisement of one half the intelligent 
adult citizens of the commonwealth was 
the most serious political injustice of our 
day. A. 8. B, 


——--- ome 


POLITICAL DUTIES, 





We seldom have occasion to differ with 
our friend T, W. H., and are always sorry 
when such occasivn arises. But we must 
take exception to onc ortwo points in his 
excellent editorial on ‘‘the Democratic New 
Departure in Massachusetts,” 

We cannot subscribe to the doctrine that 
women, because they have no votes, have 
no political responsibilities. Women have a 
certain amount of political influence, even 
without the vote; and influence implies res- 
ponsibility. An intelligent woman is not 
j ustified in setting her own personal inter- 
ests, or those of her sex, above the general 
good, if the two really conflict. She is 
bound, as much as a man, to consider the 
political situation from all points, and use 
what influence she has in favor of the side 
whose triumph is, on the whole, most de- 
sirable. If there are other issues at stake 
so important that men ought to subordinate 
the rights of women to them for the time 
being, women ought equally to subordinate 
their own rights to those more important 
issues. There cannot properly be two codes 
of political morality for men and women. 
We cannot agree with the idea that the 
women ought to wish for the success of one 
party while the men ought to vote for the 
other. Either there are otber issues at 
stake in the coming Massachusetts election 
more important than woman suffrage, or 
there are not. If itis, on the whole, de- 
sirable that Bishop should be elected, the 
women as well as the men are bound to 
wish for his success, and to do what little 
they can toward securing it. If, onthe 
whole, it is desirable that Bishop should be 
defeated,—if his defeat through the loss of 
woman suffrage votes would do no great 
harm to the commonwealth, and would be 
the best possible lesson to the Republican 
party—then men, equally with women, are 
bound to wish for his defeat and to do all 
they can to secure it. 

With all respect for those who hold the 
contrary opinion, we think that the latter 
alternative represents the true state of the 
case. A. 8. B. 


o?*+ 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 





Some particniars concerning the passage 
of the woman suffrage resolution by the 
Massachusetts Democrats have come to our 
knowledge since last week, which deserve 
to be generally known. The committee on 
resolutions consisted of about a dozen mem- 
bers, Hon. Albert Palmer, the chairman, 
called the attention of the committee par- 
ticularly to the second resolution. He said 
to them, in substance: “I have drawn up 
this resolution, but if you adopt it and 
give it your sanction, it becomes yours as 
much as mine. I will take only one-twelfth 
of the responsibility.” A member of the 
committee answered, ‘You shall have only 





Nevertheless, when any party nominates 


one-twelfth of the responsibility, and only 


one-twelfth of the honor;” and the com- 
mittee then adopted the resolution by a 
unanimous vote. When brought before the 
convention, it was accepted after just 
enough opposition to make it impossibl¢ 
for any one to say that it was smuggled 
through hastily, or that its real meaning 
was not understood. 

To Representative John Hopkins, of Mill- 
bury, who advocated our cause before the 
Democratic state central committee in an 
admirable speech; to Hon. Albert Palmer, 
who has always shown himself a warm and 
consistent friend of impartial suffrage, and 
who brought the matter before the com- 
mittee on resolutions; and especially to Mr. 
Thomas J. Riley of Boston, who defended 
the resolution so ably, eloquently and suc- 
cessfully in the convention, as well as to all 
who aided its passage, we tender our sin- 
cere and hearty thanks. A. 8. B. 

oer 


OUR NEXT GOVERNOR. 





The nominations for governor are now 
complete. They are as follows: 

1. R. R. Bishop, a pronounced opponent 
of woman suffrage, is nominated by the Re- 
publicans on a platform which says nothing 
decided on the subject. Let every woman 
suffrage Republican scratch his name from 
his ticket. 

2. Benjamin F. Butler, a pronounced 
friend of woman suffrage, is nominated by 
the Democrats on a platform which distinct- 
ly indorses woman suffrage. 

3. James F. Almy, a pronounced friend 
of woman suffrage, is nominated by the 
third party Prohibitionists on a woman suf- 
frage platform, and represents a party com- 
posed of both men and women. 

The Woman's JOURNAL has no advice to 
offer the friends of woman suffrage, except 
this:— Under no circumstances vote for Bish- 
op. To Go so will be to sacrifice consistency 
and principle. Let Repvblicans scratch his 
name from their tickets as a fitting rebuke 
to the politicians who have secured his nom- 
ination. H. B. B. 





oe 
THE CANVASS IN NEBRASKA. 


A week spent in the canvass of Nebraska 
gives me an insight into the difficulties un- 
der which the suffragists of the state have 
made and are making their heroic struggle. 

First in order is the sparsity of population. 

Here is a territory almost as large as New 
Engiand, with scattered farms and villages 
separated by almost limitless stretches of 
prairie. The larger towns are unorganized, 
almost chaotic,—composed of half a dozen 
nationalities, and full of a floating popula- 
tion; the saloons being almost the only or- 
ganized interest. Splendid buildings and 
shanties stand side by side. First-class 
hotels and great stores are going up amid 
the débris of primitive conditions. All is 
large, unfinished, and in process of forma- 
tion. There are two great elements here-- 
a large ignorant foreign population, and an 
active, enterprising native population of 
limited means, struggling to establish them- 
selves under new conditions, Railroad fares 
are enormous, yet the railroads have sup- 
planted private conveyances in the more 
popnious parts of the state. The American 
element is audacious, progressive and indiv- 
idualized as nowhere else, ready to em- 
brace new ideas when presented. The peo- 
ple are almost all young. Not asingle gray 
head in a large gathering. Children fairly 
swarm. Young people marry so early that 
the parents and children seem to belong to 
the same generation. This greater youth- 
fulness of the people is one of the most 
marked differences between the prairie states 
west of the Mississippi and the staid con- 
servative East. 
I am not yet abiec or willing to predict the 
result in November. Our audiences have 
not been large, for want of preparation and 
advertisement; but they are impressible and 
very largely in sympathy with our move- 
ment. If they are fair representatives of 
the people, all that is needed is a thorough 
canvass. They hear the gospel gladly. 
Buta thorough canvass requires money and 
speakers and time—all of which are inade- 
quate. Mrs. Bittenbender, Hon. E. M. 
Correll and Mrs, C. B. Colby are leaders of 
great earnestness and ability. They have 
done wonders with the means at their com- 
mand. The causeis making progress, and 
a few weeks of strenuous effort will tell 
on the result in November. H. B. B. 


FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS, 





From and after September first, we offer 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL to new subscribers, 
for four months, for fifty cents. We do 
this to induce new subscribers to read it. 
We find that a large number of those who 
subscribe in this way continue to take the 
paper yearafter year. This offer furnishes 
a good opportunity for those who value the 
JouRNAL to send it to their friends who may 
not yet be interested, with the hope of creat- 
ing an interest. Who will thus send two 
copies of the JOURNAL? a 


» 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ILL. 


Mrs. Livermore has been prevented by 
sickness from writing her usual editorial 
this week. We hope to hear from her 





next time. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN WEST NEWTON. 

An extra meeting of the Woman's Edu- 
cational Club was held at the house of Mrs. 

Nathaniel T. Allen, on Wednesday, Sept. 
15. Fifty-five were present, including sev- 
eral from the other wards. The meeting 
was addressed by Mrs. J. W. Bashford, of 
Auburndale, on ‘‘The Significance of Legis- 
lation concerning Schvol Suffrage,” and 
the subject was ably discussed in its differ- 
ent dDearings. 

The following were some of the points 
presented: The question of voting has be- 
come an emergency and involves a re- 
shaping of our actions. A vote involves a 
summing-up of our individual opinions, 
and not only signifies an interest in the 
schools of Newton, but makes our influ- 
ence felt in all Newton affairs. It gives to 
those in office a greater zest in their work if 
they realize that their constituents are alive 
to their own interests—interested in the 
teachers, pupils and school-management. 
It brings school and home into nearer re- 
lationship. Lastly, it aids our own per- 
sonal improvement. The present facilities 
for adult education, various societies for 
home study, etc., were considered. In 
conclusion, some encouraging statistics of 
women’s work in the management of 
schools were cited. For instance, in Prof. 
Harris’s reports of St. Louis schools, it is 
stated that twenty five years ago one hun- 
dred and fifty cases of corporal punish- 
ment occurred in one day. Since both 
teaching and supervision have been partially 
in the hands of women, a late report gives 
one case in five weeks. In Jamaica Plain, 
Mass , women who were interested in the 
High School took such action to prevent 
its removal to Boston that not only was the 
institution preserved to Jamaica Plain, but 
its three-years’ course, which had been 
abrogated for a two-years’, was restored 
through their instrumentality alone. 

Mrs. Walton, in a few remarks, gave an 
idea of the successful labors of many wo- 
men upon school committees in Massachu- 
setts, who have effected important improve- 
ments, and cited as her authority Mr. Wal- 
ton, agentof the state board of education. 

Mrs. Snow, of Ward One, gavea brief sum- 
mary of women’s labor in the temperance 
cause and its good results in Iowa and 
elsewhere. 

Committees of women from Wards One 
and Two were authorized to take measures 
toward securing the nomination of another 
woman for the school board, as vacancies 
will occur in Wards One and Two this 
year. 

Reports were received from the various 
wards as to the amount of interest in school 
work, the numbers expecting to vote in the 
coming election, etc.; and the meeting ad- 
journed. M. A. C. 

West Newton, Sept. 20, 1882. 
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WOMAN IN THE CHUKCH. 


In the account given by the Woman’s 
JOURNAL of the action of the Diocesan 
Convention of the Episcopal Church late- 
ly held in Chicago, we recognize the same 
spirit manifested by a large majority of the 
clergy towards women. It was conceded 
that the ladies were the best church work- 
ers, but they were moved so much more by 
feeling than by judgment that it was not 
safe to trust them to vote or make them 
eligible to office. It was a dangerous inno- 
vation, and Dr. Holland, formerly of St. 
Louis, said a clear distinction had not only 
been made by nature, but ratified by reve- 
lation; that, while woman had exercised 
considerable power in the affairs of the 
world, she was only able to govern by sub- 
mission. 

In the first place, it occurs to me that the 
distinction of which we hear so often has 
not been made so much by revelation as by 
the men who have translated the scriptures. 
Besides, woman stands upon a different and 
much higher plane than she did nineteen 
hundred years since, and what was expe- 
dient then may not be so now. It seems to 
me that if Dr. Holland could read the Bible 
and find the authority there for knocking 
the bottom out of hell in the manner in 
which I once heard him, much to the satis- 
faction of many sinners present, and, I will 
say, very much to my own also, he might 
by careful investigation find somewhere an 
excuse to give woman a few rights and 
privileges, in the church and out of it, 
without that entire submission through 
which alone, he asserts, she can govern. 

Women want, most of all, common jus- 
tice. They are disgusted with the doctrine 
of having to ‘‘stoop toconquer.” Wehave 
had enough of coaxing and wheedling men 
when we would gain our just demands. 
It is alike degrading to man and woman to 
compel a woman to subterfuges, and make 
her, in many instances, address herself to 
the lowest part of man’s nature, as has been 
done many times by unprincipled women 
with success, when reason and justice from 
a pure woman have passed unheeded. 

This action in an Episcopal Diocese has 
touched me the more nearly as it is the 
church which I have long loved, and in 

whose communion I have been for years. 
I have been, too, a working member, so far 
as time, means and opportunity would per- 








mit. In our town we have a Ladies’ Aid 
society, who by their efforts alone haye paid 
off, with the exception of a very smal] sum, 
a debt of several hundred dollars which 
was due on the building. One old lady of 
eighty knit over three hundred pair of 
gloves herself for the church basket. We 
have only one working man in our church, 
and through his efforts and those of the 
ladies of the congregation, the Sabbath- 
school has been kept alive and all interest 
in the church prevented from dying out, 
Who does not know that there are hundreds 
of churches in the land kept up and sus. 
tained in the same way? 

These female members have had the 
privilege of working for years, and they 
loved the labor, nor do 1 know that they 
have ever wished generally to have a yote 
for vestrymen or other church officials, 
But they should in common justice have 
had the right, and would have exercised it 
for the good of the church. Their zeal has 
kept it alive; their votes would have kept 
out persons who were absorbed in worldly 
business to an extent which gave them 
neither time nor inclination to work for the 
church or for God. I want to see women 
exercising their rights in the church as well 
as the state, and believe that the time is fast 
coming when true enlightenment and true 
and liberal Christianity will do away with 


all sex distinctions, Thank God, ‘‘the 
world moves,” and we move with it. 
AURELIA, 


St. Charles, Mo. 





COLORED SISTERHOODS. 


Eprror Journat: I do not find, in your 
interesting columns that give us such a 
graphic description of woman’s work, any 
allusion to what Southern women are doing 
for the Southern negro, the heathen in their 
midst. What some of these brave women 
have accomplished, working alone and 
against fearful odds on lonely plantations, 
gathering the little children into schools, 
and the aged and sick into humble hospitals, 
isan heroic epic of which the world will 
never know. We hear of them almost by 
accident, for they are often hidden away in 
“the great black regions,” and their results 
are seemingly yery small when compared 
to the mighty work undone. 

What I particularly wish to commend to 
the interest of all good women desiring the 
nation’s welfare, is the work of the Sister- 
hood of All Saints, in Baltimore, Md.,—a 
community under the direction of the 
Bishop of the Diocese, and whose work is 
chiefly among the colored people, particu: 
larly thechildren. This Sisterhood is com- 
posed of white women and black, and they 
find the black Sisters indispensable, and are 
praying that their numbers may be increas- 
ed, as they receive constant and urgent re- 
quests to send colored Sisters to various 
parts of the South, Hayti, etc., and several 
of the graduates of their school are occu- 
pying useful positions as teachers in mission 
schools. 

Now, why is this not a field for Northern 
colored women, banding themselves to- 
gether in a sisterhood for the salvation of 
their degraded race? Our Protestant sis- 
terhoods at the North have forever settled 
the question of the superiority of trained 
service, service under rule and discipline, 
to capricious volunteers, devotees to the 
cause only so long as their first enthusiasm 
glows. There is no perpetual vow with 
our sisterhoods, but those who accept the 
office have asa rule made up their minds 
what their life’s work will be. 

The Sisterhood of All Saints, Baltimore, 
is quietly doing a blessed work for the 
Southern negro, and that against obstacles 
which would shake the faith of many. 
Those who are watching their labors are 
convinced that there is no better instrument 
for reaching the poor Southern negro than 
a sisterhood composed, as this is, of both 
black and white women. 

Let me tell you what Mrs, Buford of Vir- 
ginia says about her! sisterhood; for she 
soon found that she could not carry on her 
work among her father’s old plantation 
hands without such help: ‘‘These women 
go among the poor destitute negroes and 
report to me cases of suffering and sick- 
ness. They are my nurses, and in pro- 
tracted cases of sickness can call on any 
member of the church for assistance. I 
always find them in place, always esteem- 
ing it such a privilege to be a Sister. What 
woman delicately nurtured could walk 
miles to see her patients, and sit up night 
after night inthese open hovels?. My black 
Sisters laugh at these hardships as trifles.” 

Let us not forget, dear JouRNAL, when 
we talk of the women of America, the 
black woman of the South, and what a few 
of her sisters, both white and black, are 
doing in her behalf. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


J. M. PARKER. 





> 


MEETING IN SOUTH BOSTON. 

A public meeting in the interest of school 
suffrage was held under the auspices of the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, Sept. 
21, in the E Street Church, South Boston. 
Addresses were made by Miss Mary East- 
man, Rev. Mr. Hughson and Rev. J. J. 
Lewis. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

On the I4th of September, our beloved 
friend, Mrs. Mary Atkins Lynch, was called 
away from her work on earthto the Fath- 
er’s house above. She was truly a large- 
prained, large-hearted woman—a represen- 
tative woman—a pioneer worker in the 
higher education of girls in California. No 
words of affectionate eulugy can do justice 
to her memory. 

Those who knew her best loved her most, 
and her place in their hearts can never be 
filled. She met death at the post of duty, 
at the head of a large and constantly in- 
creasing school of young girls, over whom 
she exercised the strongest influence, that 
of love and interested sympathy. 

Whiie we mourn deeply onr own Joss and 
that of the society in which she moved, we 
can but rejoice with her in her release from 
the suffering body, and her freedom of soul 
jn the upward path to greater usefulness in 
the life beyond. Let us all strive to fellow 
her blessed example and be ready for the 
Master’s summons to ‘‘come up higher.” 

A. A. HASKELL. 

Petaluma, Cal. 

A beautiful young life has just closed, 
and amid the bitterness of grief and sense 
of irreparable loss which overwhelm all her 
friends, an ever-present consciousness of 
the sweetness and richness of her short life 
must pervade and hallow all memories of 
her. Endless love and longing fill our 
hearts, but no wild passion of grief seems 
meet, in connection with a nature so har- 
monious as hers who has just passed from 
our midst,—who has left us in the flower of 
life and beauty, with only a few days to 
prepare us for the sudden change. 

Margaret Swan Cheney was born in 
South Manchester, Conn., Sept. 8, 1855, 
and was the only child of Seth W. and 
Ednah D. Cheney. She was but a babe 
when her father died, and she thus grew 
up under the watchful care of her mother, 
to whose wise foresight she owed much of 
her fine physical development, and under 
whose loving guidance her beautiful char- 
acter unfolded year by year. As the little 
Margaret grew up, many were the hopes 
and projects of which she was the centre. 
Would she inherit her father’s artistic 
genius, or would she succeed her mother in 
the field of letters? As so often happens 
in such cases, neither expectation was ful- 
filled, but nature showed, as she frequently 
does, how much wiser are her plans than 
those of even the most loving friends. The 
fresh young mind turned with an ever 
deeper interest to the great book of nature; 
botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, all 
had an irresistible charm for her, and her 
studies were so thorough and scientific that 
she did some original work in the first two 
departments. 

More remarkable and more important, 
however, than anything she did, is what 
she was. If shedid not inherit the creative 
artistic power of her father, her nature was 
yet an eminently artistic one, in its subor- 
dination of non-essentials to essentials, and 
in the harmonious symmetry of her whole 
mental and moral development. Practical 
and efficient in every detail of daily life, 
she was infinitely sweet and helpful to those 
in trial or affliction, so that the strong often 
leaned upon her, and the weak were made 
more self-reliant through her strength. 

It was in her home that the rare harmony 
of her nature was most fully and perfectly 
exbibited. For many years she has lived 
with her mother in Jamaica Plain, and all 
who visited them there have felt the charm 
of their harmonious home, which seemed a 
true exponent of the two fine natures who 
presided over it, side by side. She herself 
dearly loved this beautiful home life, and 
joyfully returned to it after over a year’s 
absence with her mother in Europe. She 
also travelled extensively in this country, 
at different times, and last spring made a 
journey to California. In the early part of 
this month she went to Montreal for a short 
visit, and had returned to Magnolia to rest, 
when she was seized with a violent attack 
of typhoid fever, and died on the 22ad. 

While the bereavement of the mother 

must be foremost in every mind, yet there 
are none of us who knew her who will not 
have a feeling of immense personal loss, 
joined to a devout thankfulness that we 
have so long been able to hold communion 
with a spirit so noble, so beautiful and so 
sweet as hers. E. C. 


Undoubtedly many of your readers pe- 
rused with some interest the extended no- 
tice, in one of the daily papers of Boston, 
of the services at the funeral of Mrs. Maria 
B. Furber of Newton, without for one mo- 
ment realizing what a grand woman had 
passed away, leaving a loving husband, a 
desolate home, and a large circle of mourn- 
ing friends. 

The words of praise then reported seemed 
to those of us, mature women now, whose 
special privilege it had been in early life to 
have been inmates of her home as school 
girls, to lack appreciation of the woman as 
we knew her. As we read, we recalled so 
much of her greatness that, in behalf of 
her pupils, scattered all over our country, 
I venture to ask a space in your columns 





for afew words about a remarkable wo- 
man. 

Maria Brigham was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., and was fortunate in a good and vig- 
orous ancestry. At avery carly age she 
chose teaching as her vocation, and taught 
in private schools and public academies un- 
til her marriage with Rev. Mr. Peabody, 
then pastor of a church in Lynn. After 
his death, which occurred while he was a 
Professor in Dartmouth College, Mrs. Pea- 
body conducted for many years a family 
school for girls. Here were gathered pu- 
pils between the ages of ten and eigl.teen, 
whose instruction in the solid branches of 
an English education was hercare. Neither 
the useful duties of the house and house- 
keeping, nor the care of the body, were for- 
gotten in that busy home school. In many 
ways this able, cultivated woman impressed 
herself on her pupils, and through them on 
their children and grandchildren. 

Possibly that trait in her character which 
in after life made her a warm and efficient 
advocate for the claims of the freedmen 
for education and practical help, was the 
one which especially endeared her to her 
pupils. Her unqualified respect for the 
rights of the individual won our admira- 
tion in our youth,—our more than admira- 
tion whenever from a maturer standpoint 
we recall our school-girl experience. 

Differing materially in many of her views 
from the parents of the girls entrusted to 
her care, she never forgot the courtesy of 
the lady, while most conscientiously ful- 
filling the responsibilities of the teacher. 

She led by firmness and gentleness, hold- 
ing always tothe highest ideals, and by so 
doing,was rarely obliged to reprove or pun- 
ish, although the pupils were at an age, 
and had tendencies, to tax severely the pa- 
tience of so noble a woman. 

Asin the school she reigned supreme, 
without seeming, so she reigned in the 
communities where she resided, counsel- 
lor for the wise and learned, equally with 
the ignorant and foolish. Her time was so 
carefully held as a gift to be used in the 
service of humanity, that no one who 
sought sympathy in trouble, or assistance 
in distress, was neglected. All who asked 
received. 

Her personal beauty, which was great, 
was but the outgrowth of her character; 
her commanding appearance was a type of 
the dignity never laid aside, but which was 
never offensive. Itattracted the fortunate; 
it did not repel the unfortunate. 

While the circumstances of her second 
marriage and subsequent removal to Newton 
withdrew her from a community of friends, 
the life of this woman did not change. 
Her energies found opportunity for develop- 
ment in the church, in the Sunday School, 
in visiting sick and poor, and in her interest 
in the cause of woman suffrage, while the 
home ever retained her warmest love and 
tenderest care, 

From that home, her light shone bright 
and strong wherever wrong was to be right- 
ed. Truly she was blessed in the oppor- 
tunities which came to her, and,which were 
never ignored. 

We mourn for her, as lost, but we know 
that the sweet; noble and grand example 
she set for our following cannot be for- 
gotten. 

A PupiL oF THE CLAss oF 1840. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Costa Rica has honored itself and set a 
good example to more pretentious peoples, 
by sending a woman, Madam Beatrice, as 
Envoy Extraordonary at Washington. 


French ladies are learning fencing. At 
Deauville there is a fencing room, where 
many ladies, prettily and coquettishly 
dressed, already display proficiency with 
the foils. 


The Greenbackers of California have 
placed in the field a State ticket. Mrs. 
Marian Todd is named for Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Good for the Greenbackers. —New 
Northwest. 


A Chinaman has just harvested a crop of 
excellent ginger on Merced river in Cal- 
ifornia. Is there no industry that these 
Mongolians will let the white man pursue 
without infringement? 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, a son of Craw- 
ford the sculptor, and a nephew of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe,has written a novel, ‘‘Dr. 
Isaacs”, which Macmillan & Co. will pub- 
lish. 

Faxon of Quincy is here and much dis- 
turbed that the Democrats should have gone 
for woman suffrage. ‘‘Great God!” said 
Henry. ‘‘They’ll be stealing prohibition 
next.”—Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Gladstone is still guarded by special 
officers, two of them accompanying him 
whenever he walks or rides out. Hitherto 
they have carried only batons, but now they 
have been furnished with revolvers and 
twenty rounds of ammunition each. 

The Waterville (Me,) Mail prints a letter 
from a lady who holds a clerkship in Wash- 
ington at $900 per year,in which she men- 
tions being invited to pay over $45, or con- 
siderably more than a fortnight’s wages, to 
help elect a man worth $300,000 for gover- 
nor of Maine. 


Preston Powers, the sculptor, has been 
exhibiting in his summer studio, Portland, 
Maine, his bust of President Garfield which 
met with so much favor in the eyes of Mrs. 
Garfield and her friends. A copy inclay 
has been made from the work, and it will 
be packed and sent to Italy, to be copied 
in Carrara marble. 

The Louisville School of Pharmacy is 
now open to women, its first young lady 
student having recently entered with the in- 
tention of taking a full course. A practised 
chemist in Louisville declares that after 
having employed both men and women he 
is persuaded that the latter will make the 
better drug-clerks. 


It is as pleasant as it is surprising to hear 
that, at the request of the Indians at Pine 
Ridge Agency, Dakota, their agent has pre- 
pared a number of notices, printed on linen, 
offering a reward of $50 “for evidence that 
will convict any person of selling, trading 
or giving to an Indian or half-breed liquor.” 
This was done at the expense of the Indians. 

Mr. Crapo at the Plymouth County Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, last week Thursday, 
was greeted with the most cordial reception. 
He made an admirable address, eloquently 
picturing the extent of the agricultural 
interests of the country, and incidentally 
alluded to the necessity of aiding the trans- 
portation of the farmers’ products to market 
by favoring river and harbor bills—which 
brought down the house. , 

Oddly enough, all the New York papers, 
and a great many of the Western ones, got 
the action of the Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic convention on woman suffrage in- 
verted in their reports, and sundry wise 
remarks were made onthe supposed de- 
feat of the woman suffrage resolution. 
Nobody seems to know how the mistake 
arose. Was the wish father to the thought, 
neighbors? 

Both political parties in Washington Terri- 
tory are giving the woman movement recog- 
nition by placing ladies on their tickets for 
school offices. The republicans of Garfield 
county have nominated Mrs. F. G. Mor- 
rison for School Superintendent, wile the 
Democrats of Walla Walls name Miss Tina 
Johnson for a like position. Womenjhave 
also been nominated in several other coun- 
ties. 


Senator Hoar’s address at the opening of 
the Massachusetts Republican State Con- 
vention is regarded as an indication that he 
will make no more apologies for his course 
in congress, but will confront his critics and 
return blow for blow. He was understood 
as throwing down the gauntlet when he 
remarked: ‘Il have seen these faces before: 
they are faces into which I am neither afraid 
nor ashamed to look.”—M. Y. Tribune. 


The sultan Abdul Hamid established in 
1879 at Constantinople a school for the 
daughters of Turkish government officials, 
and, as the German language was one of the 
branches taught, the emperor William sent 
five gold bracelets set with jewels as pre- 
miums for the best German scholars. The 
first of these has just been presented by the 
German ambassador to the daughter of Mali 
Pasha, who received it with a graceful ex- 
pression of thanksin excellent German. 


It is to be greatly regretted that the peo- 
ple are to lose, though only for a brief sea- 
son, the services of a man of Mr. Crapo’s 
abilities, acquirements, experience and 
stainless integrity. But Massachusetts is 
not the state to permit a man of this quality 
to remain in private life. Half a dozen 
years hence, the very newspapers that have 
snapped and snarled most viciously at Mr. 
Crapo’s heels will be fawning upon him af- 
ter the manner of their kind; and we dare 
say he will find the blandishments more dis- 
tasteful than the snapping and snarling. 
—Hartford Courant. 

In a private letter from the editor of the 
Woman's JOURNAL, dated from Schuyler, 
Nebraska, Sept. 22, she says: ‘‘We have just 
read with real grief the telegranhic dispatch 
which announces the nomination of R. R. 
Bishop as governor of Mass. While the 
Republicans of the state care so little for 
the essential principle of representative gov- 
ernment that they deliberately put forward 
one of the most pronounced opponents of 
woman suffrage as their candidate for gov- 
ernor, there is little hope of success. How 
it would alter the case if it were men and 
not women who afe disfranchised! 
> 


BUSINESS NOTES. 








+The latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co, 
includes ‘‘ Welcome Pretty Welcome Polka” 
arranged for piano by Carl Meyer fromsong 
by Pinsuti; “Rouge et Noir Polka” by 
Charles Coote, Jr; ‘‘Montrose Quickstep” 
composed by H. E. pre: arranged by 
Mrs. A. Becket. Vocal, ‘‘Unsaid” words 
by Julia Cartwright, music by Jacques Blu- 
menthal; ‘'Welcome, Little Stranger” words 
by Frank Dumont, music by W. 8S. Muila- 
ly; ‘‘Come unto me wher Shadows darkly 
gather” contralto or bass solo, and quartet; 
“I Must Laugh” words by M. J. Savage, 
music by by V. Ciaillo; ‘Far from Noisy, 
Vain Confusion,” from the opera ‘'Velle- 
da” by Charles Leenopven, English version 
by Laura Underwood; ‘‘The Pilgrim's Ev- 
ening Star” duet for soprano and tenor; 
iro 9 (Abends) English translation by 
Charles T. Brooks, dedicated to Richard 





Wagner by R. Frantz. 


as preferred. 


turers, 





Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSET7, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset, 
ZT iey are perfect in form and healthfu: to wear. Made 
tn drab and white and with buttons or steels in front 





Price, $2.00 each. For sale by lad- 


ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sow manufae- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 


287 Devonshire St., Boston 

















Lelia Josephine Robinson, 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
5 Pemberton Square, 

Room 30. BOSTON. 
Admitted to the Bar, Jane 1882. 





The Best Clothing. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


A full assortment of choice Autumn and Winter 
fabrics for Gentlemen's wear, of this eeason’s impor- 
tation,is now ready in our Custom Depariment. Many 
of the styles were made specially for us, and will be 
found only in our stock, Gentlemen who intend leav- 
ing their orders at our store are reminded that they 
may not only now eelect from an assortment compar- 
atively unbroken, but also give opportunity for the 
most careful manufacture of all articles required. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St. 











Danner Revolving Bookcase 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in she!ving 
books. Now offered at prices sv iow that three hand- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fally illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING: CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 


Stylographic Pencil, 
Soc. 
Stylographic Pen Co., 


290 Washington street. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regularin all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particulars, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Emily J. F. Newhall’s 
Farmmily and Day School 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADI&s, 
91 Newbury Street........ ........ Boston. 
Special attention given to the needs, tastes and 
disposition of each pupil. 
horough instruction in English branches and lan- 

guages. Girls fitted for Harvard and other colleges. 
Regular courses in Natural Science. The study of 
History, Geography and Art, aided by weekly visits 
to the Art Museum, aud by the use of the Stereopti- 
con. 

A epecial course in Medical History. 

Pupils admitted to any class, for one quarter or 
more. 

For Catalogue address the Principal. 


Stylographic Pens. 


Livermore 66 0 cecceeeS 
Cross Pen Co, “©  — caccsceecveces 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ...... . 4.00 
All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 








1.75 
2.00 





184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


CARPETS! 


—AT— 


Manufacturers Prices. 
A Special Line. 


Royal Wiltons, at 
$2.00. 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


Royal ‘Velvets, 


$1.50. 


S-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
15 Cents, 


THREE-PLYS, 
$1.10. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEEv OIL 
$1.00. 


Rugs, Mats, &c., 


| oe 


Dobson’s, 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON, 


LASELL SEMINARY,  fuate"*itats 
’ 
advantages with delizhtful suvurban home. Special 
eare of health. manners,and morais of growing girls, 
Good board. f'eaches cooking and like household 
arts. To secure piace apply early. Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Princrpar, 

















West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of thie Family and Day 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue 
address NASH'L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Re-orsntne 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
ane Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re. 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earlies: applicants. 

For full particalars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary, 


Withits Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elec- 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. Easy of access. Expenses 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
eare taken of Student«. Hundreds fitted for 
ueefalness through the pecuniary aid of 
*“*Teacher’s Provision,’? Onr graduates are 
sought for the best positions. **The Oread,* 
(Students’ Joarnal,) giving pirticulars, tree. 
Address Paincrpan MT. CARROLL SFMINARY 
Carroll County, Lil. 








LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plate 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gete 
SCALE out of order, and weighs up to twelve 

| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 

&IGAY, Stationers, 154 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
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GLIMPSES. 


BY REV. J, FREDERIC DUTTON. 


I often think, when in my walk 

I step upon the slender stalk 

Which bears a lily or a rose, 

That there is something in the flower 
Which lived before creation’s hour, 
And must outlive creation's close. 


And oft, when one, in sportive mood, 
Has elain some wat bler of the wood, 
And checked the rhythm of his songs, 
I dream that still hie harmony 
Had being in eternity 
And to eternity belongs. 

~- Christian Register. 


- 
>- 


THE VALLEY OF REMORSE. 





BY L. 8. BEVINGTON. 
There goes a wandering soul in desert places; 
(Good Lord, deliver!) 
About its way lie dumb, with livid faces, 
Slain virtues and slain hopes in locked embraces; 
(Good Lord, deliver!) 
And drear black crags tower from unholy ground 
Sheer upward in thick air, 
Where breathes no prayer; 
No wind is there, 
No sound; 
(Good Lord, deliver!) 
And there is no way out, and round and round, 
With haggard eye and dragged and staggering 


paces, 
Through years that soul a ghastly circuit traces. 
(Good Lord, deliver!) 


The sun, all shorn of rays, with lurid fire 

Blasts where it strikes: Doom’s own red eye of ire: 

And all night long is seen unhallowed shimmer,— 

Half life, half mire,— 

Of things made manifest that should be hid; 

Yet Will is numb that should their play forbid; 

And so they crowd and craw] in gloom and glimmer, 

Loatbed and unchid; 

And lo! that soul among them, moving dimmer. 
(Good Lord, deliver!) 


At the sou!’s back behold a burden yonder, 

A monstrous thing of slime; 

Two paces forth,—no more,—that Doomed may wan- 

der 

For all its time; 

Two wretched paces from the accursed weight 

Bound on by linked fate 

In glittering cynic chain two steps bebind it; 
(Good Lord, deliver!) 

Such steely bond between 

Forbids it breath, save only to remind it 

The Past has been, 

The Past of sin. 
(Good Lord, deliver!) 


+ * * * * * * 


Lo! Love comes wandering on the desert way. 
Oh, watch! oh, pray! 
Love with the roee-wreath red? 
Ay, love rose-bound! 
Ay, love thorn-crowned! 
Crowned—bound—with cruel roee-thorns round his 
head! 
(Good Lord, deliyer!} 


Love! love is here! that knoweth of all pain, 
And of the linked chain, 

And of the stain, 

And of the whirling madness, dumb and dread; 
Love! love is here that knoweth nought in vain! 


Dead hope, dead will, oh! cry 

Aloud! Love parseth by; 

Love, that can love dead life to live again! 
Good Lord, deliver!) 


New radiance hallows all the sickened air; 
For love is here. 
And right and left spring lilies at his nod, 
Blessing the blighted sod; ‘ 
For love is here, 
And round the gaunt crags echo of deep prayer 
Is sighing everywhere,— 
Is sighing everywhere! 
For love is here. 

(Deliver! Lord, deliver!) 


Kneels that worn soul, for all the place is holy; 
Breaks that sore heart, in utterance lost and lowly; 
“Por Love's dear sake, great Powers, deliver me! 
O Love; deliver me!”’ 

* + * * * * * 
A little bird sweet twitters in a tree; 
A littie breeze comee coolly from the sea; 
And broad the dawn-light widens o’er the lea. 

—Atheneum. 
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Baby Tending by Telephone, 
A TRUE STORY 


BY G. F. L. 


“If there is any one thing which defies 
the ingenuity and sets at nought the boasted 
superiority of the masculine brain,” said 
lively little Mrs. Edmonds, ‘‘it is the matter 
of baby-tending. Now, there is my great 
big John. Anybody with half an eye can 
see that he has the intellect of a Webster; 
but I will say that when there is an infant 
to be cared for, he is just as nearly daft as 
a mortal need be. AudI scarcely know a 
man who willdo any better. Any one of 
our Solons is just wise enough to feed a child 
with sugar-plums till it has the colic, and 
then tickle it under the chin to make it 
stop crying.” 

“If they do nothing worse than that,” 
said Miss Arabella, ‘‘they do very well. I 
saw a gentleman in the cars loosen his 
wife’s watch to appease a crying baby. 
The next thing, for the sake of peace, he 
yielded to the child’s desire to obtain un- 
eontrolied possession of the plaything.” 

*‘I hope that satisfied the young tyrant.” 

“It did partially. The irate infant threw 
the bauble out of the window, and then for 
a@ minute evinced an absolutely quiet in- 
terest in the general consternation which 
followed.” 

“John is outdone,” said Mrs. Edmonds, 
‘He never did anything half so foolish—in 
public. As for the rest, 1 lock the secret of 
his follies in my own bosom. 

‘‘But, really, 1 think that the men who are 


going to send the very sound of their 
voices through the sea, ought to do something 
to lessen the labor of baby-tending. | askec 
John once to invent some labor-saving ma- 
chine for that purpose, and he said ‘It is 
already invented,—Soothing Syrup.’ ‘So 
are coffins,’ said I; and then we didn’t 
either of us say any more.” 
Well,” said Mrs. Bowles, who up to this 
time had been apparently engrossed in 
counting her stitches, ‘‘I know of a man 
whose brains are equal to the care of a 
baby and some other things too; all without 
Soothing Syrup. Modesty forbids me to 
state that I am the lawful proprietor of 
such a marvel; but I will tell my story. 
‘“‘When we were in the West, and 

Harvey was about a year and a half old, 
my sister was alarmingly sick and sent for 
me. ltook Gracie with me, and left my 
house and my baby in the care of an ex- 
cellent woman, so that I felt quite free 
from anxiety about them. Within a week 
the woman was called away by sickness, 
and my husband was Jeft with the house, 
the baby and the store all on his hands. 
Lucius would not send for me, for he 
knew my sister was hanging between life 
and death, so he kept his own counsel and 
bravely faced the music. He got up early 
every morning, cooked his breakfast and 
did up his work—his housekeeping, was not 
elaborate, but it answered the purpose— 
and after that he took Harvey into the 
garden and walked him and played with 
him till the child was thoroughly tired out. 
Then he brought him into the house, put 
him to sleep, laid him in the crib directly 
under the telephone and started on a quick 
journey to the store. My husband's desk 
was close to the telephone, and there he 
worked on his books and gave his orders 
with one ear open to hear every sound 
from the crib. If there was a cry, he sus- 
pended work and listened. Sometimes the 
baby would half waken and then go to 
sleep again, in which case Lucius worked 
on; but when there came a positively wide- 
awake squall, he seized his hat and started 
home without waiting for salutations. At 
noon he repeated his severe out-door exer- 
cise, and so inveigled his young hopeful 
into a long afternoon nap. Lucius had the 
crib so secured that the baby could not get 
out, and he kept some one stationed by the 
telephone if he was obliged to leave it him- 
self; and so fora whole week he vibrated 
between baby and store, never letting me 
know till I got home the facts of his situa- 
tion,” 
‘Dear me,” said Miss Arabella, ‘I pity 
the woman who had to live with a man 
after he had achieved all that. His ar- 
rogance must have been insufferable.” 
“Not a bit of it, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Bowles, ‘True greatness is always modest. 
Lucius, in fact, never refers to his exploit 
himself; but 1 fancy that he listens kindly 
while I repeat it to my friends. I often do 
tell it, because on such occasions he always 
insists that I deserve half the credit, since 
if Harvey had not been an uncommonly 
well-born and well-bred baby, such experi- 
menting would have been impossible. 
Moreover, heis gallant enough to say that, 
but for watching my expedients in doing 
my own work and caring for two babies, he 
never should have thought of managing 
one by telephone.” 
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CARLIN’S IDIOT. 


“Raining again!’ said Clifton Durande. 
‘‘Well, I might have expected it this shiny, 
showery weather.” 

The woods were all misty with the ten- 
der, budding green of the spring foliage. 
Under foot crept the pink, perfumed stars 
of the trailing arbutus, while in sheltered 
nooks, where moss-enameled boulders kept 
off the keen west wind, and the sunshine 
poured its balmy gold, the violets were cov- 
ering the dead leaves with their damty car- 
pet of blue embroidery. 

Down in the ravine a miniature waterfall 
kept up its musical plaint,and a brown 
trout-stream wound and twisted among the 
roots of the trees, so exquisitely transparent 
that one could see the very stones and peb- 
bles at the bottom. 

It was a picturesque little glen enough, 
and Durande was considerably annoyed at 
having to fold up his portfolio before he 
had completed his sketch. 

‘I suppose it is a good mile and a half to 
the village inn,” said he to himself. ‘I 
wonder if there is a farm-house nigh at 
hand where I can find a sort of temporary 
shelter.” 

Even as he stood hesitating, and watch- 
ing the brilliant fall of the sparkling drops 
against the background of purple-black 
clouds, the bowery screen of branches was 
parted anda light figure came down into 
the path—a gold-haired, deep-eyed girl of 
eighteen, with a brown calico dress, tiny 
linen frills at neck and wrist, and carrying 
in her hand a gypsy bonnet half filled with 
wild flowers. She paused and looked 
gravely at him. He lifted his hat with na- 
tive courtesy. 


“Tt is raining,” she said, gravely. ‘‘You 
will get wet.” 
** Unfortunately, yes,” he responded. 


‘Perhaps you can tell me of some place 
near by in which I can take shelter?” 


woodland apparition, “but it is on the 

. other side of the river, and the roof leaks 
like an old sieve. And there is our house 
just over the edge of the hill. I think you 
had better go to our house.” 

“If you will kindly admit me there,” 
said Mr. Durande. ‘‘I am——” 

“Oh, I know who you are!” said the girl, 
with a little deprecatory motion of her 
hand, ‘and I’m very sorry for you, indeed; 
and please,” with a lovely fluttering color 
coming and going in her cheeks, *‘I should 
like to be your friend, if you will allow 
me?” 

‘*With the greatest pleasure in the world,” 
said Mr. Durande, waxing more and more 
bewildered. 

“Then come this way,” said the nymph, 
floating gracefully on before, the purple- 
black clouds forming a background for her 
exquisite face and figure, and the trees 
weaving an archway. 

Clifton Durande was no contemptible pe- 
destrian, but he soon found that he was 
compelled to use every effort to keep up 
with the girl. 

“Give me the country!” said he to him- 
self, as he hurried on. ‘‘If this isn’t real, 
genuine hospitality, I don’t know what is.” 

Across a patch of woodland, through a 
pasture field, where young lambs were 
frisking, and mild-eyed cows lifted their 
heads to watch them, they passed, and up a 
box-edged garden path, where golden jon- 
quils and creamy clusters of narcissus grew 
in fragrant luxuriance. 

“I do nut know whom I am to thank for 
this kindness,” said Durande. 

“Iam Mattie Willett,” said the girl, with 
unconscious dignity. ‘Are you tired? 
Please take this cushioned chair—it is eas- 
ier than the other.” 

Clifton Durande looked around in a sort 
of pleasant bewilderment. Flowers were 
blossoming in the windows—pink prim- 
roses, sweet-scented geraniums, and velvet- 
petaled monthly roses; engravings, framed 
in pine cones,‘and rustic work, hung on the 
walls; a blue-ribboned guitar lay on the 
chintz-covered lounge, beside a work-basket 
full of sweet feminine belongings. 

‘‘Am I in the enchanted land?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘Is this a modern Utopia, an Ar- 
cadia of the nineteenth century, where 
wood nymphs take pity upon belated tra- 
velers, and all the world is hospitality? 
How fortunate it is that 1 came down to 
Glitter Falls to sketch, instead of going to 
Hayden Mountain! She is as beautiful as 
a dream; and how stately and gracious her 
manner is! She says she knows who I 
am,” 

And Mr. Durande, albeit not a conceited 
personage, began to comprehend what real 
fame meant. 

He looked at pretty Mattie Willett as she 
came into the room with a bowl of milk 
and some slices of home-made bread. 

‘You are an artist?” said he. 

“No,” said she. 

‘At least, you admire fine pictures?” 
with a glance at the walls. 

**Yes.” 

‘Do you draw or sketch?” he asked. 
“Oh, no.” 

“Why don’t she talk?” he thought. 
will make her talk.” 

At that moment, however, a sudden 
thunderbolt seemed to cleave the air with 
its force. Miss Willett passed leisurely 
into the other room, . 
“Charley!” she cried out, joyfully, as if 
welcoming some one who had just entered 
from another door. ‘lam so glad you are 
here at last. Are you wet?” 

**Who’s Charley, confound him?” thought 
the artist; ‘‘and why does she welcome him 
in that enthusiastic way?” 

‘Wet? i?” echoed a deep, cheery voice. 
“No danger of that in the world, little 
Mat! But who have you got in the sitting- 
room?” 

‘Jealous, eh?” thought Clifton, with a 
grim smile. ‘‘I am glad of it!” 

‘‘Hush!” Mattie responded, lowering her 
voice. ‘‘Don’t speak so loud. It’s that 
poor young fellow from Carlin’s—the weak- 
minded young man, you know, whom his 
friends have boarded there. I never have 
happened to see him before, but they tell 
me he is quite harmless, and when I saw 
him standing there in the rain, making no 
effort to go one way or the other, I felt 
sorry for him and brought him here.” 
‘‘What! Carlin’s idiot!” shouted Charley, 
in evident consternation. 

“Yes, Carlin’s idiot, if you will call him 
so—which is very rude and un-Christian of 
you,” retorted Mattie. ‘But the trouble is, 
how to get rid of him. They say he never 
will go away unless you put him out by 
main force.” 

Charley, the innocent wretch, indulged 
in a low and prolonged chuckle. 

**Now you have done it!” said he. ‘We'll 
wait a little until the deluge holds up, and 
I'll see how I can get you out of your di- 
lemma.” 

But Mr. Clifton Durande waited for no 
such denouement. He, the pink of Fifth 
avenue fashion, the mould of New York 
form, to be taken deliberately and in cold 
blood for Carlin’s idiot! It was too much 
for any man’s philosophy; and catching up 
his skeleton portfolio and hat, he rushed 


“T 


**Perhaps I needed the lesson,” he said, 
to himself; ‘‘but it was rather a sharp one. 
Carlin’s idiot, indeed!” 

He got home to Castleton Hall, where he 
was the guest uf Mr. Alberique Castle, just 
as a superb rainbow was arching the drip- 
ping wood, and the sun broke in a great 
blaze of glory from the west. 

It had been a long, rainy walk; and as he 
had walked he had thought of oniy two 
things—Carlin’s idiot and Mattie Willet’s 
fair, serious face. 

‘‘How she pitied me!” he said, to him- 
self. ‘There was u serene, gracious com- 
passion in every word she spoke, every 
glance she bestowed upon me. I might 
have known it was not intended for my 
own personality—clumsy, conceited block- 
head that I was!” 

“Lillian,” he said to Miss Castle, that 
evening, ‘‘have you invited Miss Willett to 
your party next week?” 

‘Mattie Willett?” said Lillian, knitting 
together her pretty brows. ‘‘Oh yes. 
She’s old Farmer Willett’s daughter. She 
sings exquisitely, and accompanies herself 
with taste on the guitar. She is a very 
sweet, cultivated girl. But what do you 
know about her, Clifton?” 

‘Oh,” said our hero, evasiveiy, ‘‘I have 
chanced to hear of her in my peregrina- 
tions. And who is this Charley?” 

‘‘He is her brother,” said Lillian Castle. 

And then Mr. Durande felt better. 

But it was not without acertain malicious 
satisfaction that Clifton bowed low to Mat- 
tie Willett (looking prettier than ever in 
white muslin and pale blue ribbons) the 
night of the party at Castleton Hall, when 
Lillian introduced them. 

She looked at him with solemn surprise, 
evidently recognizing him, in spite of his 
diamond shirt.studs, lavender necktie and 
elegant evening suit. 

‘*You see,” said he, with a smile, ‘‘that I 
am not Carlin’s idiot, after all. But I have 
to thank you for your gracious and gentle 
hospitality, all the same.” 

“I am sorry I made such an awkward 
mistake,” said Mattie, coloring a little. 

“But Iam not,” said Mr. Durande, ‘‘for 
it showed me the spontaneous charity and 
kindness of your nature.” 

And before the evening was over they 
were the best of friends. 

Mr. Clifton Durande’s picture of ‘‘An 

April Shower over Glitter Falls” was hung 
on the “‘sight line” in the next spring’s 
exhibition at the Academy of Design, and 
Mattie Willett took an innocent pride in 
its beauty, as she stood in the crowd, lean- 
ing upon the arm of the young artist him- 
self. 
“And to think that I, a simple little 
country girl, should be engaged to such a 
great artist!’ she murmured, so low that 
the words could reach his ears alone. 

‘An artist,” he responded, ‘‘but perhaps 
not so famous a one, after all, I shall not 
forget, Mattie darling, what a blow to my 
self-complacency it was when I discovered 
that you had mistaken me, the budding 
genius, the conscious New Yorker, for— 
Carlin’s idiot!” 

‘‘Please—please do try and forget that!” 
said Mattie. 
“I wouldn’t for all the world !”—Selected. 
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COWARDICE OF WOMEN, 


“T never talk about this subject of wo- 
man’s rights to anybody except a few who 
think asI do. It does no good, and then 
my husband doesn’t like to have me speak 
my opinion freely about it. He says peo- 
ple will snub me.” Thus spoke a lady to 
me not long since—a lady whom I supposed 
to be an enthusiastic advocate of ecual 
rights. 

“Shades of Bunker Hill!” thought I— 
‘‘and are these the kind of women who 
want rights. and are afraid to ask for jus- 
tice for fear of being snubbed, or not being 
popular?” I called to mind a grand array 
of noble men and women, whose very names 
make our pulses thrill with pride—whose 
lives were one long struggle with injustice 
and tyranny; who fought, suffered, and 
even died for rights which we enjoy. 
Suppose they had been made of such stuff 
as this. Imagine those grand old patriots, 
our forefathers, luddling together in a 
corner of old Independence Hall, saying to 
each other ip subdued and trembling 
voices: ‘‘Well, we ought not to submit to 
British rule; King George is an old tyrant, 
and we ought to be free, and have a right to 
be,—but then don’t mention to anybody that 
we said so, for it is dreadfully unpopular.” 
“The Stamp Act is a piece of outrageous 
injustice, but then we’ve got to stand it, 
and we wouldn’t open our mouths to any- 
body about it, because it won’t look well, 
and we'll be snubbed. It’s dreadful, but 
then it won’t do to speak of ii,—indeed it 
won't, for what will people think?” Im- 
agine the old bell that proclaimed ‘ ‘liberty 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” muffled and silenced for fear 
somebody would hear it and not like it! 
If men were guilty of such moral coward- 
ice, called in women modesty, England 
would have no Magna Charta, America no 
free Constitution of which to boast. If 
there is one single justification of the fact 














chaining all the forces of nature, and are 


“There is Farmer Dakin’s barn,” said the 


out into the rain. 


that men have more legal rights than wo- 





men, it is that they ‘‘know their rights and 
knowing, dare maintain,” and are not held 
back by the deadly fear of what « 
will say. 

Fear is demoralizing and degrading and 
the most abject fear of all is this, Thi 
all-powerful ‘‘they,” that wields such don 
lute and despotic power, is as a rule made 


they’ 





up of superficial people whom circum. 
stances permit to live a butterfly existence 
basking in the sunshine and sipping th, 
flowers of today; only anxious that pres. 
ent enjoyment shall not be interfered wit). 
caring nothing for the past and its lessons 
nor for the future with its hopes and fears 
for humanity; in fact, caring nothing for 
humanity, only for self; and yet sensible 
people, and earnest people, possessed of 
heart and brain large enough to take into 
the circle of their interests and SYM pathies 
the whole worid, people great enough and 
unselfish enough, if free, to work Patiently 
for absolute right and the greatest good 
eveh though only pain and suffering were 
their own lot, will bow the knee and pros. 
trate themselves before this mighty “they,” 
and ask, with mouths in the dust, what gre 
their lordly commands. 

Discretion is very nccessary for the suc. 
cessful reformer, and often silence is better 
than speech—better always than rash and 
untimely speech. But none the less is it the 
duty of all true women, as of all true men 
to give their testimony for the right and 
true, or what to them is such, when it js 
time to speak; to dare to call tyranny and 
wrong by their names, and suffer much 
rather than submit to them. 

This modest kind of reform that we talk 
of in the closet after wehave ‘‘shut to the 
door” for fear the world may hear, may 
do very well when the enemy that assails our 
happiness and well being is within and it js 
our own consciences that need reforming; 
but when human rights are assailed from 
without, and trampled under foot by the 
thoughtless and unprincipled, and it is the 
world and the body politic that must be rey. 
olutionized, then there is urgent need that 
somebody should speak of it on the outside— 
—proclaim it from the housetops if need be, 
at the risk of offending the mighty “they,” 
and of being snubbed and proscribed by the 
ignorant and time-serving. 

We owe loyalty to ourselves and our own 
highest convictions of right, quite equal to 
that which we owe our country, and we are 
rebels if we stultify ourselves and the best 
that is in us at the bidding of the thought- 
less throng. E. Covey, 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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A SEA-HEROINE, 


There have been heroines as well as he- 
roes on the sea, and of these Mrs. Annie 
Wilson is one. When she was fourteen 
years of age, she married the captain of a 
vessel, and for seven years accompanied 
him on his voyages around the world with- 
out accident. 

But in 1872 the ship encountered a terrible 
storm off the banks of Newfoundland. The 
captain was knocked down and his shoulder 
was broken. The first mate and several of 
the crew were also disabled, and the second 
mate was so frightened that he conld not 
sive any orders. The captain was car- 
ried down, lashed to a door, into the cabin; 
and when his wife saw him rendered help- 
less in this way, instead of yielding to la- 
mentations, she only thought of what she 
could do to supply his place. She rushed 
on deck, and called the men around her. 

“Boys, our lives are in danger,” she said; 
*‘but stick to me, and I’ll take you into port 
all right.” 

She set them to work to clearaway the 
wreck. They manned the pumps; and 
when the gale had subsided a little, they 
rigged up a jury-mast, under their new cap- 
tain’s orders, set sail,again, und in twenty- 
one days the ship was safely anchored at 
St. Thomas. 

After the necessary repairs had been made 
there, and as her husband was still quite 
helpless, the brave woman worked the ship 
to Liverpool, and made the voyage in thirty 
days. After this she settled down in New 
York, and for seven years supported her 
crippled husband and her child by working 
in a dry-goods store. 

When her husband died, Secretary 
Sherman appointed her to the post of In- 
spectress in the New York Custom-house.— 
Harper's Young People. 





It is reported from India that the frag- 
ments of Buddah’s begging bowl have been 
found in a Buddhist tope or relic mound at 
Sopara, in the Bombay Presidency. Old 
manuscripts describe the burial of these 
fragments very minutely. In the mound 
was discovered a small chamber containing 
a large stone coffer. This contained first a 
copper casket, which in its turn held one 
of silver, then came one of stone, next one 
of crystal, and finally a small domed golden 
casket, which enshrined thirteen shreds of 
earthenware, apparently the long-lost relics. 
The insterstices between the caskets were 
filled with sweet powders and gold-leaf 
flowers, jewels of small value and Budd- 
hist symbols being also found. According 
toa coin discovered, the relics are about 
1700 years old. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF NOD. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 

Come, cuddle your head on my shoulder, dear — 
Your head like the golden-rod— 

And we will go sailing away from here 
To the beautiful Land of Nod. 

Away from life's worry and hurry and flarry, 
Away from earth's shadows and gloom, 

We will float off together to a world of fair weather, 
Where blossoms are always in bloom. 

Just shut up your eyes and fold your hands— 
Your hands like the leaves of a rose— 

And we will go sailing to those fair lands 
That never an atlas shows. 

On the north and west they are bounded by rest, 
On the south and the east by dreams. 

‘Tis the country ideal where nothing is real, 
But everything only seems. 

Just drop down the cartain of your dear eyes— 
Your eyes like the bright bluebell— 

And we will sail out under star-lit skies 
To the land where the fairies dwell. 

Down the river of sleep our bark shall sweep 
Till it reaches that magical isle 

Which no man has seen, but where all have been, 
And there we will pause awhile. 

| will croon you a long as we float along, 
To that shore that is blessed of God. 

Then, ho! for that fair land, we're off for that rare 

land, 

The beantifal Land of Nod! 
~—Harper’s Young People. 


~~ 
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“CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES.” 





‘‘T’ll just go down by the lake, mamma, 
and wait until you are ready.” 

‘But, Rollo, remember you are dressed in 
white, and it soils very easily; don’t go 
where you will get any stains.” 

“I won't, mamma, I'll be ever so care- 
ful.” 

This was the talk they had as Rollo, in 
his newest white suit, and brilliant red 
stockings and fresh sailor hat, kissed his 
hand to his mother and tripped out of the 
gate. Ten minutes more and he expected 
to be off to the park to hear the lovely mu- 
sic, and see the swans and the monkeys. 

It was less than ten minutes when he 
came back, one shoe off, one elastic gone, 
his bright red stockings torn and hanging, 
himself covered from head to foot with 
mud. How could a boy have done so much 
mischief to himself in so short a time! If 
only Rollo had had a reputation for being 
careful, she would have surely stopped to 
hear his story; but, alas for him! A more 
heedless boy never lived than this same 
Rollo. Still, this was worse than usual; so 
much worse that the mother decided on the 
instant that he must have a severe lesson. 

“Rollo,” she said in her coldest tone, 
“you may go at once to Hannah and have 
her put your every-day suit on; then you 
may go to my room and stay until I return.” 

‘Bat, mamma,” said Rollo, his face in a 
quiver, his lips trembling so that he could 
hardly spesk. 

But she passed him on the stairs without 
a word. 

He called after her: 

“Mamma, oh, mamma! 
please to listen to me?” 

Then she said: 

“Rollo, you may obey me immediately, 
and I do not wigh to hear a word.” 

In a few minutes after that the carriage 
rolled away, stopped at Mrs. Merrivale’s 
and took up Helen and her mother, then on 
to the park. 

You needn’t suppose Rollo’s mother en- 
joyed it. She seemed to care nothing for 
the park; she hardly glanced at the swans, 
and did not go near the monkeys. All the 
time she missed a happy little face and eager 
voice that she had expected to have with 
her. Miss Helen Merrivale was another 
disappointed one. Had not sheand Rollo 
planned together this ride to the park? 
Now, all she could learn from his mother 
was that Rollo was detained at the last min- 
ute. She did not intend to tell the Merri- 
vales that her careless little boy seemed to 
grow more careless every day; and how she 
felt that she must shut her ears to his pitiful 
little explanations, which would amount to 
nothing more than he ‘‘didn’t mean to at 
all,” and was “‘so sorry.” 

The mother believed that she had done 
right; nevertheless she was lonely and sad. 
They came home earlier than they had in- 
tended. As they passed Mrs. Sullivan’s 
pretty cottage she was standing at the gate 
with Mamie in her arms, and out she came 
to speak to them. 

“You havn’t the dear little fellow with 
you,” she said eagerly, her lips trembling. 
“IT wanted to kiss him, the darling, brave 
boy. O, Mrs. Gray, I hope and trust that 
he did not get hurt in any way?” 

“Who?” said Mrs. Gray wonderingly. 
“My Rollo! Oh, no, he isn’t hurt. Why? 
Did you hear of an accident?” 

“Didn’t he tell you? Didn’t anybody tell 
you? Why, Mrs. Gray, if it hadn’t been 
for your brave little Rollo—I shiver and 
grow cold all over when I think where my 
baby would be now! She climbed into the 
boat; it was locked, but she tried to sit 
down at the farther end, and she lost her 
balance and pitched head first into the Jake. 
Rollo saw her, your little Rollo, he was the 
only one around; and I don’t know how he 
did it, and he such a little bit of a fellow. 
He climbed over the side of the boat and 
Teached after her; he stepped right in that 
deep mud and got stuck, and the little man 


Won’t you 





had sense enough to unbutton his shoe and 
leave it sticking there, and wade out after 
baby. He saved her, I'm sure I don’t know 
how, nobody seems to know, but he tugged 
her out and laid her on the bank, all uncon- 
scious, you know, and we thonght she was 
dead, but she is as well as ever, and O, Mrs. 
Gray, isn’t there anything I can do for the 
blessed boy?” 

“John,” said Mrs. Gray, ‘‘drive home as 
fast as possible.” 

Up the steps she ran, gave the bell a fu- 
rious pull, and dashed past the liitle nurse- 
girl to her own room like a comet. 

‘-Where is Rollo?” she said breathlessly 
to Hannah. 

‘‘He’s asleep now, ma’am. He cried as 
though his heart would break, and was a 
long time getting comforted; but finally I 
got him dressed and coaxed bim to take a 
nap, and there’s been half the town here this 
afternoon to inguire how he is.” 

She didn’t believein disturbing sleeping 
boys as a rule, but she picked this one right 
out of his bed and carried him, half smoth- 
ered with kisses, to her rocking-chair, and 
sat down to laugh and cry over him and 
kiss him. Only half awake he was at last, 
still grasping the big orange that Hannah 
had given him, when mamma, giving him 
more kisses, said: 

‘Dear little brave boy, will you forgive 
mamma for all the sorrow of this after- 
noon?” 

Then he rubbed his eyes and looked at 
her wonderingly, and patted her cheek, 
and said: 

‘You mean you will forgive me? You 
will, won’t you? 1 truly didn’t mean to get 
wet and dirty.” 

How many kisses do you suppose he had 
then? As for Mrs. Sullivan, she hasn’t found 
enough yet todo for Rollo, though she 
keeps doing nice little things all the time. 
—The Pansy. 


—_—————e> 


AN OLD MAHRATTA STORY. 


Of the splendid docility of the elephant 
there are abundant anecdotes. Such a one 
is the old Mabratta story of the standard- 
bearing elephant that by its docility won a 
great victory for its master the Peishwa. 
The huge, embattled beast was carrying on 
its back the royal ensign, the rallying-point 
of the Poona host; and at the very com- 
mencement of the engagement the eiephant’s 
mahout, just as he had ordered it to halt,re- 
ceived his death wound and fell off its back. 
The elephant, in obedience to his order, 
stood its ground. The shock of battle closed 
round it and the standard it carried, and 
the uproar of contending armies filled the 
scene with unusual terrors. But the ele- 
phant never moved a yard, refusing to ad- 
vance or to retire the standard intrusted to 
it by so much as a step; and the Mahrattas, 
seeing the flag still flying in its place, would 
not believe that theday was going against 
them, and rallied again and again around 
their immovable standard-bearer. Mean- 
while, the elephant stood there in the very 
heart of the conflict, straining its ears all 
the while to catch above the din of bat- 
tle the sound of the voice which would nev- 
er speak again. 

Soon the wave of war passed on, leaving 
the field deserted; and, though the Mahrat- 
tas swept by in victorious pursuit of the 
now routed foe, still as a rock standing out 
from the ebbing tlood was the elephant in 
its place, with the slain heaped round it, 
and the standard still floating above its cas- 
tled back! For three days and nights it re- 
mained where it had been told to remain, 
and neither bribe nor threat would move it, 
till they sent to the village on the Nerbudda, 
a hundred miles away, and fetched the ma- 
hout’s little son, a rount-eyed, lisping 
child; and then at last the hero of that vic- 
torious day, remembering how its dead 
master had often in brief absence delegated 
authority to the child, confessed its alle- 
giance, and, with the shattered battle har- 
ness clanging at each stately stride, swung 
slowly along the road behind the boy.— 
Noah's Ark. 
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Anamusing incident, says the Traveller, 
took place during the visit of the Secretary 
of the Navy at Nantucket. The Tullapoosa 
were lying at anchor at some distance from 
the landing place in the outer harbor, and 
while Secretary Chandler and Captain Kel- 
logg were returning to her in the gig they 
overtook an old fisherman in a dory towing 
out a dead shark hitched to the stern of his 
boat. Before reaching the fisherman the 
secretary halted him with, ‘‘What are you 
going to do with the shark, neighbor?” 
“Going to sink him outside, Mr. Chandler,” 
replied the old salt, who recognized his in- 
terlocutor. ‘‘Why don’t you eat him?” 
asked Mr. Chandler. ‘‘I shall be happy to 
if you will dine with me, Mr. Becretary,” 
was the quiet reply. The secretary rose 
from his seat and lifted his hat in acknowl- 
edgment of the invitation as well as the 
pertinency of the response, but not before 
the fisherman, who was a fine-looking old 
fellow, had rested on his oars, and with hat 
in hand was himself bowing in the most 
courteous, hospitable fashion. The two 
boats then parted with mutual expressions 
of esteem on the part of the occupants. 





HOME NOTES. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


The Woman's JOURNAL was kind enough, 
on the reception of my last letter, to ask 
me to write again. But I am afraid I have 
not so good material as [ had then. I was 
away from home, when things are wont to 
have on a different coloring, a little more 
roseate; life is easier, the pulses run quick- 
er, the days are more varied, and so the 
letter-writer can run on from one theme to 
another, and fill up a page without taxing 
his brain or his readers’ patience. 

The least original and yet most absolute 
statement which I can begin with, is that 
we have had a very dry summer where I 
am, as probably where you are a)so, dear 
JouRNAL. This dryness has its advantages 
and disadvantages. Its disadvantages for 
our suburban homes are the yellow lawns, 
fainting shrubs, and dusty trees in our 
grounds, and most especially in the quality 
of the water we drink, brought from neigh- 
boring lakes lying dull and vapid in their 
froggy marshes. This elixir of life which 
permeates every vein, this water, has more 
to do not only with the health of people, 
but also with anir.al spirits, than we dream 
of. Physicians do not enough consider it. 
The Indian on new lend pines for his rocky 
springs; the little children die without 
them. Weremember how good the water 
tasted in the old town of Burgos, in Spain, 


after the low-lands of France. We are not 
always, however, destitute here. The Mys- 
tic river refreshes us with its bounty 


through city conduits all the year, aud it is 
only one of the disadvantages of the 
drought that it has lost its life and purity 
this last month. 

Now we will name the advantages of the 
dryness. It enables one to sit out of doors 
all day and evening, without fear of ex- 
posure. It is like Egypt, where nobody 
expects to take cold; it is like Valencia, 
where, if you wish to do anything, you 
never say to the weather*‘‘By your leave.” 
The month of August has not been very 
hot in our zone, and it isa great privilege 
to read, write, sew and sleep out of doors 
under our pines, on their soft brown car- 
pet. It is wonderful, the healthfulness of 
out-door life, even in dog-day weather. In 
the house, one room is too close, another is 
too damp, another is ‘‘stuffy,” or, as a 
friend said of his feather-bed in a farm- 
house, ‘‘fluffy” for the lungs. But outside 
you have everything at your hand. If 
chilly, you can advance a little into the sun; 
if warm, you have only to withdraw uncer 
your pines, You can vary your tempera- 
ture a half or a quarter of a degree or 
more, exactly as you need. If you are 
tired, you have the pine carpet, dry and 
clean, to drop down on, and can breathe 
the pleasant odor of the balsam, and see 
through the trees the sun-flowers in your 
neighbor’s garden, and hear the doves 
whirring over your head, and the hum of 
insect life to lull you into slumber. 

This is all the day I can describe to you, 
but 1 can truly say that those who go away 
for pleasure rarely find more than I in my 
country home. 

I have been reading a book quite in keep- 
ing with the pensive harmonies of Nature, 
and especially with the dry heats and arid 
plains of this African summer. The book 
is ‘“‘The Hibbert Lectures on Buddhism,” 
by Mr. I. W. R. Davids. I took it up doubt- 
fully, thinking 1 should not find interest in 
its pages, but was ledon by thesimple, quiet 
style of the writer, and his unbiased and 
fresh spirit, to follow the early records 
of these remarkable people in the East, until 
I seemed in a dreaming trance, and the 
whispering of the warm wind,and the hot dry 
earth, brought vividly to my imagination 
the mystic utterances of the ancient Hindoo 
seers, and the hot breath of the Ganges; and 
afterwards in the line of ages, the Prophet 
Gautama, the Blessed One, the Master of 
himself and of men—wonderful cevelop- 
ments of knowledge, that reveal such high 
aspirations in a race a thousand years before 
Christ; yet so melancholy, until their Buddha 
came to show them a moreexcellent way. 

But I will not sink you into any Nirvana, 
by dwelling amoug these shades of the past, 
but will give you, in closing, a little trifle, 
born of sun and shade, the day and night 
of summer. Even now, asI write, the rain 
comes, and we shall soon have the month 
of green again, before autumn scatters the 
leaves upon the ground. 


THE SUMMER DAYS. 


The long, long summer days, 
We call them fleeting, but they never haste; 
The little blades of grass have time to grow, 
There is no waste, 
Yet nothing stays; 
The hours are full of promise, but how slow! 


Well might the Red-man say 
Unto the Pale-face, fretted with his care 
Because the fiying houre have naught to spare, 
**Have you not all the time there is?” 
Where are the moments that you miss? 
And would you make another summer day?” 


Tne bright warm pulses of the day 
Are fall of work and rest and play, 
Evening and morn and noon; 
And yet they never come too soon, 
Nor will they ever ask 
To be delivered from a weary task. 


Dear busy Nature, always strong and well, 
With time to Jook up bright ard teil 
How happy she is all day long, 
Cheering our morning with a song, 
And hushing soft the evening air, 
To listen to the breathing of her prayer! 


MEVICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Ofice hours from 10 a. mw. to 4p, mM. ‘Y¥8 
Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A, COLBY. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course wil! cure Rhen- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Banions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal! Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richard 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or chil 
can afford to do without as they arethe only ~up. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
Rubber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 

28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mas« 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


TO MOTHERS. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantum can 
be stopped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a yeur old, and frum forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wi-e when your diet consists of improper things? 

You consume much milk daily if you take nothing 
worse in drinks to increase the quantity that you can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a greater tax for you and your child to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case niue months yearly, and no cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever about one-half 
the time, monthly, shewing that there is no protec- 
tion from one cow's milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless they are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and should be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less giuter than com- 
mon flour,and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat it is made from, This increased per cent. of 
starch has cause the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform starch into sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult, Confirmed by the re 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that age, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different lengths 















of time to transform it into sugar. From the 
Potato....seeeeee ++. 2 to 4 hours. 
Peas.... 1% to 2 hours, 
Wheat to 1 hour. 
Barley. +10 to 15 minutes. 
ALB. ccccccccccoscess 56 to 7 minutes, 
Rye..... eocccce eoccce 3 to 6 minutes, 


Maize or corn........ 2 to 3 minutes. 

Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for future disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A natural food for infants must serve two 
geeneme and consist of two classes of constituents, 

irat, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish sufficient for the system for the growin 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The samei 
the infant is not furnished with food that will fur- 
rish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
eqnitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrate-. 

Both of which can be found in Maurdock's Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed wit, one-half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourish: d 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to cccur, nora life lost from caol- 
era infantam when used by a physician. 





I WANT IT. 
To the nursing mother it is an invaluable aid in 


supplying those elements of f necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and hereelf. 
Dr. H. B. Ordway, of Portland, writes us that “last 


season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
ag) nny it to all other foods." 

e can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as ~uccessful in saving infants 
when reduced by dis ase so low that they refused all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

We have re-published the essay given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your drugzvist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Eseays on Manufactured Foods; Essays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 oz., 55 
cents; 12 0z., 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 


“WOMAN AT WORK,” 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND EXCOURAGEMENT OF 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Subscription, $1.50 & year in advance; 15 Cents a copy. 


This monthly occupies a distinctive field of ite 
own, national in character, broad in principle, taking 
for its motto the time-honored command: ‘ Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates." 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a story of 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman's lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“The Teacher's Desk,"’ “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,” and “Our World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments. In the latter, ali reforms, 
missions and industries have a place and a welcome. 
No effort will be spared to make Woman aT Work 
the best publication of its class, 


Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 
to whom liberal commissions will be paid. Address 
WUMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 








STUDENTS’ 





By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 
Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and 

vital magnetism, win at once upon his BP ae | 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients Cotnguicnes in the medical 
and legal oy essions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men 
ween =e country. 

r. es has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Beeeoer, Brain and Nervous Dissasea, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin. 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles,’ making recov 
at his age, seventy Shean, impossible, but that hi 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable 
the treatment, was gente acknowledged b ha 
family, and admitted by his former medical adv 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopss, and were restored to health, 
One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopgs, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad 
panting room, In fact the boy was given over to die 
y the Riyeiciens attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought bien to Dr. Ruorss, 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
the facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Catvtn E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became oa paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
nrg health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati. 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment, 

The Hon, WILLIAM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr, Ruovgs’ care and treatment, after bein 
given up as incurable by many of our most prom 
physicians, both at home and abroad. A being 
under Dr, Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, bat we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dx. Ruopes’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ropes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it com 
venient to call and take treatment 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sax BS 


With Equal Studtes, Duties, and Prive 
lleges. 


The lectures of the begin in October and 
continue to June. his edica] School was 
one of the first in this country to uire a 
liminary examination and to furn A 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorougP 
resulte an optional four years’ cortrse is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
For announcements or information, address the 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual i com about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprii 
a commences about March 1, and continues 1 

eKs. 

The reqnirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. t1. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D!, Secretary. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cente. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


$2 




















A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
aeaiy outfit free. Adi Truss & Co,, Au. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-boek of noble living,” 
William Henry Channing. ’ tiie: a 

“The best of all books on woman's daties,"says 
Col. Higginson, 





New cheap edition, paper binding....... 


Fourth cloth edition, e jal” 


cents. 
egant andsubstantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thureday,Oct 
t 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hoepi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information addrees, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Colege Ave. and 2ist St.. Pam 


BIRTH DA 
Who 
CARDS. WAKD aay, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St, Boston 


$6 a week in your own town. Terms and 5§ 
ortlan 








Plain, ny a and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, ata — =. of prices 








outfit free. Address H. Hatterr & Uo 
d, Maine. 
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sured by law, the existing public opinion 

would find expression and enforcement. 

But we must not relax aoy effort to make 

universal a real knowledge of the scientific 

character of alcohol in all its forms, The 
medical fraternity must here lead the way 
or be set aside. Through that profession 
or over it this temporal salvation must 
come. To helo this work, thousands of 
women would even —— vote! 

Our people begin to say that if to elim- 

inate injustice in social and political life is 
one great end of all free government, then 
is it practically absurd to hold disfran- 
chised, and so unable to defend themselves, 
the chief victims of injustice—the women. 
If sexua) immorality is doubly destructive 
when protected by law, then it is particu- 
larly cruel, inhuman and detestable to de- 
prive of the protective ballot the special 
victims of that law—the women. If taxa- 
tion without representation and govern- 
ment without the consent of the governed 
be detestable to free men, then is it an out- 
rage to tax without a vote and govern with- 
out consent those whose property is with 
most difficulty earned anc who are most 
easily robbed by law—the women. If the 
education of the whole people be the chief 
safeguard of the state, then is it J ae 
ous forever to subordinate and dwarf the 
chief educators of the state—the women. 
If hereditary tendencies are stronger than 
education in the development of mankind, 
what idiocy to belittle by opportunity 
withheld those by whom the hereditary 
forces are most powerfully exerted—the 
women! If one great end of the best social 
life be noble and inspiring conversation, 
then how suicidal is it by disfranchisement 
to deprive of all special interest in the most 
inspiring topics—government, politics, law 
—those by whom conversation is made for 
men peculiarly piquant, agreeable and use- 
ful—the women! 

Such thoughts begin to quicken us all. 
It is manifest in the new and fresh interest 
that Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Foster, Miss 
Willard and others have poured around the 
matter of temperance and temperance leg- 
islation, through hope rendered bright and 
steady by the prospect of the ballot in the 
hands of women—more potent for home 
protection than guns against wild beasts 
and marauding savages. 

One more fact or two. Our Methodist 
brethren have invited the women to vote in 
their church meetings, and they are not at 
all backward in accepting the invitation. 
One law given us in 1881 and perfected in 
1882 has been useful to women. By this 
law every man who neglects or refuses to 
support his family, unless on account of 
sickness or other good cause he is physi- 
cally unable todo so, may be imprisoned 
for sixty days in the common jail, unless he 
will furnish bonds to support his family for 
the next six months. It has worked ad- 
mirably where it has been judiciously en- 
forced. Few are convicted; but where the 
existence of the law and the certainty of 
its enforcement have been patiently and 
clearly brought home to the offender, they 
have been very -potent to persuade him to 
do his manifest duty. It has modified the 
sense of ownership in marriage; men afflict- 
ed with the idea that they own their wives 
are recovering some sense of equality. It 
has made others less tyrannical in their 
families. It has distinctly helped to make 
up some difficulties that would otherwise 
have ended in divorce. 

But the great force for good whici is 
felt within our borders comes from Wy- 
oming and the glowing West. A star once 
rose in the East which has deen a solace to 
millions; we look for a sun full orbed 
from the West that shall quicken and re- 
generate our whole political and social life 
—a state ennobled by justice and majestic 
in equal rights. J. 8. 


CONNECTICUT. 


In regard topublic opinion in Connecti- 
cut on the subject of woman suffrage, I can 
speak only of the cities of Meriden, Hart- 
ford, and New Haven. 

In Meriden, there has been a great change 
of feeling within afew years. The presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, who, a few years ago, was so uafavor- 
ably inclined that he would not even per- 
mit the subject to be debated in the Lyceum 
of that association, is now willing to have a 
petition for woman suffrage left in their 
reading room for signatures, aad almost 
willing to sign it himself. iam 

I think fully half the people of this city 
would favor suffrage for women. Five years 
ago, every lady but two on one of our prin- 
cipal residence streets, signed a petition for 
woman suffrage. 

In Hartford, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er’s home, public feeling seems to be favora- 
ble to our cause. In New Haven, on the 
contrary, there seems to be little interest in 
the subject. Some earnest and thoughtful 
women there (Mrs. Sheldon for one), have, 
however, worked to create an interest, so 
far as their other duties would permit. 

Our present governor, Gov. Bigelow, is 
believed to be indifferent to our cause. He 
has recommended no legislation to improve 
the legal status of women, so far as I am 
informed. Govs. Hubbard and Andrews 
the two previous governors) recommended 
oo securing property-rights to women, 
and called the attention of the legislature to 
thej ustice of woman suffrage. In conse- 
quence, laws were enacted securing to wo- 
men full control of all property which has 
fallen to them since the passage of the acts. 

Ardently hoping that the meeting at 
Omaba may prove a help to the men and 
women of Nebraska in securing a woman 
suffrage amendment, I remain 

Yours for the right, 
Emity J. LEONARD. 


A report from Missouri was read by Mrs. 
Hazard: 
MISSOURL 
In place of an official report, an omission 
occasioned by the absence of our president 
and corresponding secretary, 1 would say 


that the Missouri Suffrage Association is 
still doing earnest work for our common 


have been held in the city of St. Louis, un- 
der the auspices of our association. These 
meetings have been well attended by a class 
of thoughtful, intelligent people, many of 
whom have but recently become interested 
in the subject. 

The various phases of the suffrage ques- 
tion have been discussed at these meetings, 
being treated in many instances by written 
papers of more than usual excellence. ‘‘The 
Disfranchisement of the Women of Utah;” 
‘The Property Qualification for the Fran- 
chise;”’ ‘*Woman’s Place on'School Boards,” 
and “The Relation of the Ballot to Wo- 
man’s Wages,” were among the topics thus 
treated. 

No session of the legislature having been 
held during the past winter, our usual ap- 
peal could not be made to the law-making 
power. In anticipation of work in this di- 
rection next winter, three sets of petitions 
have been prepared and circulated. These 
petions are respectively for suffrage with- 
out qualification, ‘Presidential Suffrage,” 
and “School Suffrage.” Our association 
has also printed for circulation two well- 
written papers, one by Mrs. L. P. Yeat- 
mun of St, Louis, and the other by Mrs. A, 
O. Grubb of Kirkwood. 

Some of us have been gladdened by the 
efficient service our allies, the temperance 
people, have rendered all over the state 
in establishing local unions, each one of 
which is doing in a measure the work of a 
suffrage association; for our friends have 
long since learned that the most effective 
weapon against intemperance is the ballot 
in the hands of woman. Some of the tem- 
perance papers in the state are outspoken 
in their advocacy of woman suffrage. Al- 
together, the outlook is encouraging, and 
we now work with renewed courage, ex- 
pecting speedy victory. Woman’s star is 
in the ascendant. 

Resecca N. Hazarp. 

A platform and resolutions (published 


last week) were then adopted. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

William J. Adkinson of Indiana ad- 
dressed the convention, concluding his re- 
marks with some original poetic stanzas. 

The work in Nebraska was taken up for 
consideration and speeches were limited to 
five minutes so as toenable all who desired 
to be heard. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell spoke of her 
work in Nebraska. 

Dr. Longshore reported work of her asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. C. C. Chapin made a similar report. 

Miss Matilda Hindman gave her experi- 
ence in the state and urged the formation 
oi county organizations. 

Mr. Sydenham of Kearney, Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby, Lucy Stone, Hon. E. M. Correll, 
Gen. Esterbrook and H. B. Blackwell made 
practical suggestions. 

Mrs. Anna B. Yocum of Nebraska read 
an address, which was a convincing plea 
for woman suffrage, 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 

After a spirited suffrage song, the com- 
mittee on business and nominations re- 
ported a list of officers for the coming 
year, which has been published elsewhere. 
Tt was unanimously adopted, and the offi- 
cers elected by acclamation. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay read an address, quot- 
ing from the laws of Kentucky to show 
the injustice done to wives, mothers and 
widows in that state and the need of the 
ballot for self-protection. She was heartily 
applauded. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart of Indiana then 
spoke for an hour with a force and elo- 
quence that took the convention by storm. 
Miss Kate I. Kelsey of Ohio made a brief 
but very interesting address. This young 
lady has all the qualifications of a success- 
fnlspeaker. She described her two years’ 
experience as a voter while residing in 
Wyoming and her remarks were received 
by the audience with marked appreciation. 
Judge Kingman’ was then calledupon. He 
gave a practical pointed narrative of the re- 
sults of woman suffrage in Wyoming, and 
announced himself ready to answer ques- 
tions. A searching cross-examination fol- 
lowed by the audience, and every enquiry 
brought out fuller and more satisfactory 
information. Judge Kingman proved a 
most candid and satisfactory witness. In 
answer to a guestion by Judge Morris of 
Nebraska whether in Wyoming a husband 
could steal his wife’s property with impun- 
ity, Jndge Kingman said: ‘‘He can be sued 
by his wife just like any one else, and if he 
is responsible he can be made to do her jus- 
tice.” 

Judge Morris responded: “In Nebraska 
he can rob her with impunity.” 

Governor Hoyt was warmly welcomed, 
and spoke briefly. He confirmed Judge 
Kingman’s testimony in every particular, 
and said that the statements might have 
truthfully been made even stronger in be- 
half of the beneficent results of woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are 
due to Hon. E. M. Correll, for presiding over three 
days’ session with admirable grace and ability, and 
also for his steadfast championship of the rights of 
women. 

Resolved, That we thank the Republican, Herald, 
and Bee for their reportz, as full as the crowded con- 
dition of their columns has made it possible. 
Resolved, That we tender to the citizens of Omaha 
the cordial thanks of our delegates for hospitality 
generously offered us ata time when an immense 
of strangers has made such attentions un- 
usually difficalt. 

Thanks were also voted to ex-governor 








cause. uring the year, monthly meetings 


Hoyt of Wyoming, for having come at 


his own expense all the way from Wyom- 
ing Territory to Nebraska to give the testi- 
mony in behalf of woman suffrage. 

An adjournment was moved and voted. 

Hon, E. M. Correll then announced that, 
the business having been transacted, the 
platform and resolutions adopted, and the 
officers elected, the thirteenth annual meet. 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation stood adjourned sine die. 

oer 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





We have published the conditions which 
Boston women must fuifil in orderto vote 
for school committee this year. The fol- 
lowing conditions apply to women all over 
the state, and should be carefully heeded. 

In erder to exercise the right of voting in 
Massachusetts, a woman must have paid 
a tax within two years, must have resided 
in the state one year, and in the city 
or town in which she proposes to vote, six 
months. The tax may have been paid by 
herself on the demand of assessors, who 
have ‘‘doomed” her property according to 
their judgment, or may have been paid by a 
parent, guardian, or trustee, on her account. 
A woman who holds her receipted tax-bill 
of 1881 should go with it to the registrar, 
who, after ascertaining that she bas the pro- 
per qualifications of age, residence, and 
education, must put her name on the list 
of qualifled voters. If a woman has not 
already paid a tax, she must take 
measures to do so if she wishes to 
vote. For this purpose, she must apply 
in writing to the assessors of her city or 
town on or before the first day of October, 
1882, expressing her desire to be assessed for 
her poll. She must give a list of her estate, 
both real and personal, which is not exempt 

Srom taxation. She sball then be assessed 
for her poll not exceeding fifty cents, and for 
her estate, She must pay her tax-bill when 
presented, and she must then register as 
other women do who have paid taxes. 
Women who have thus paid taxes and 
registered have the right to vote for members 
of the school committee. Before the 
day of election, be careful to examine the 
list of voters to be sure that your name is 
not accidentally omitted. 

ee 


REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 


The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decited that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the last election may be made 
in writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained thereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 





Boston, —, 188—. 


To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No. W Pemberton Square. 


The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of » and as residing at No. 
— — street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward ——-: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore reqnests 
that her name may be continued on the voting list 
of said ward. 

(Sign here.) 


[Norg.—If married since registration,sign married 
name, Write all namesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.] 

(The taxes are ‘‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
‘‘bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by “‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman's JOURNAL office, No. 5 Park 


street. 














MISSOURI TO NEBRASKA. 
Epitor JourNAL: The following amounts 
of money were sent by friends in Missouri 
through Mrs. R. N. Hazard (in attendance 
at the American W. 8. Assuciation), to aid 
the work in Nebraska: 








Mies Berenice Morrison..... eeceese evccee $100.00 
Mra. J. P. Fuller.....+....+ S0edee CONS Cen bees 27.00 
Bette B, OD. GUD cc ccsesecccccceseccocccoosess 10 00 
Mrs. H. B. Roberts.......+....+ Coeccccescers +» 5,00 
Mrs. R. N. Hazard........+. ..... 5.00 
W. PB. Hecccccccece Ceccrcceccvccce ° 2.00 
Mrs. Hannah Stagg..... OSC Ce cece cceecoceces -- 1.00 
Mre. Julia Dutro Plumb.......... G0ecceececese 1,00 

Total...... seeeeececceess sesveseses ees $101.00 


This amount was divided between Mrs. 
Ada M. Bittenbender, President of the Neb. 
W.S. A., and Mr. E. M. Correll, to be 
used for special purposes in pushing for- 
ward the campaign. Some fancy articles 
were also contributed by Mrs. Forman of 
St. Louis, and by ‘‘A Friend.” 

We have received acopy of the Shelton 
Clipper containing a full report of an ex- 
haustive and forcible speech on ‘‘Woman’s 
Right to the Ballot,” delivered by Hon. M. 
H. Sydenham at Shelton, Nebraska. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Poveskeepsiz,N. Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schoolsof Painting and Music, and 
&@ preparatory oper, Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 
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Just Published, 


THE NEW ROUND ROBIN NOVEL : 


Doctor Ben. 
lvol.16mo. $1.00, 


“An uncommonly good novel, with a decided 
smack of orivinality, and a gratifying freedom from 
o conventionalities of fiction.""—Saturday Evening 

azetle. 


“A decidedly interesting book, with a refreshing 
flavor of oddity.”—N. Y, World. 


“Doctor Ben, an Episodein the Life of a Fortn- 
nate Unfortunate,” is a profoundly fascinating story 
of a mind diseased, and of enduring love. It is full 
of vivid pictures of a strange and unfamiliar word, 
touched with rare sympathy and appreciation. In 
every sense, this is a novel with a purpose, 


Charles Albert Fechter, 


By KATE FIELD, 


Vol, 6 of the American Actor Series. Illustiated. 


$1.25. 


**There is a dramatic force, a verve, in Miss Field's 
whole handling and presentation of Fechter’s career, 
which makes the story that she tella read like a 
drama in iteelf, and indeed it is...—Noxa Perry in 
Providence Press. 

There have been but few lives so varied and pic- 
tureeque as thatof Fechter. Miss Field has given 
4 clear and vivid account of his strange and varied 
life in France, England and America. To this are 
added chapters by Edmund Yates, Herman Vezin, 
and Wilkie Collins, containing very interesting recol- 
lections of Fechter, and acareful study of his dra- 
matic art, by Charles Dickens. 


Episodes in the Life of Men, 
Women and Lovers. 


lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 
“The purpose is a high one and the stories are well 
told.”"— The Academy, (London.) 


“Sea and shore are Soe drawn, and the philo- 
sophical theme of which they are the setting is at 
once simple and such as to bear elaboration.”.—Ja/l 
Mall Gazette, (London.) 


By Evita Simcox. 


“One peculiarity of the author is that nature is 
made to symbolise a state of feeling, and as the deso- 
lateness of the lover is expressed in cheerless skies 
and a deserted beach, so where joy and gladness 
reign, as they do in a ‘Midsummer Noon,” a oelight- 
fully idyllic sketch of happy love,the scene is flooded 
with eunshine and sparkling waves, and white- 
winged pleasure boats are made the accessories of 
dainty chivalrous love-making. To thosewho appre- 
ciate and sympathise with imaginative speculations 
on the problems of human existence and experience, 
the book under review cannot fail to give pleasure. 
Outside of this class there are many who will find in 
it much that is enjoyable.” —Art-Interc.ange. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


American Statesmen. 


1, John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Morsz, 
jun. $1.25. 

2, Alexander Hamilton, 
Lopez. $1.25. 

3. John C. Calhoun, 
$1.25. 

4, Andrew Jackson. By Prof. W. G. SumngEr, 
Yale College. $1.25. 

Admirable brief biographies of leading American 


statesmen, in connection with the political history 
of the country. Beautiful library books. 


ER Several other volumes in preparation. _ 





By Henry Capor 


By Dr. H. Von Hoxsr. 





American Men of Letters 
Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1, Washington Irving. By Cuarves D. War- 
NER. With fine portrait. $1.25. 


2, Noah Webster. By Horacs E. Scupper, 
author of the “Bodley Books.”” With fine por- 
trait. $1.25. 

3. Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. San- 
BORN. With fine steel portrait. $1.25. 


4, George Ripley. 
With fine portrait. 


By O. B. Froruinenam. 
$1.25. 


Excellent brief biographies of men famous in 
American literature. Beantifal household books, 
each containing a fine steel portrait. 


Ge" Several other volumes in preparation. 


Charming Stories. 
By BJORSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN, 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCH, 
CAPTAIN MANSANA. 
16mo. $1.00 each. 


The reading public should know that such books 
are a positive blessing, and like the songs of the best 
poets, awaken those agpiratiors that elevate and en. 
noble the mind and heart.—New England Journal 
of Education. 


Household Education. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 

A book of remarkable wiedom and full of sugges- 
tions of the greatest value concerning the education 
of children. 

It should be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It is worth its weight in gold,a thousand times 
over, lo parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.—Philadelphia Priss (which expressed this 
opinion in italics). 





*,* Forsale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishere, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street................ Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Mrs. Clara Gamwell Warner has been 
taken suddenty ill, and will not be avie to meet he 
elocution c.asses until farther notice, . 
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The Protective Department of the Wo 
men’s Educa:ional and Industriai Union is reopened 
for hearings every Wednesday from 3 to5 P, M. at 
the rooms, 157 Tremont street. se 





Woman's Educational 
srtad Union —Informal 


and Tadus 
Sunday meetings, at 





Appral to the Friends of the Wo 
Ministry —The Free Society, Dorchester, nae 
under charge of Rev. Clara M Bisbee, invite the 

atronaye of all interested to a conrse of Six Classic 
ectures by Rev. James Kay Applebee, the distin. 
guished English ora’or. Proc edx will be generous} 
contributed towards the support of thie new societ 
which is already known by its large interest jn the 
moral and social reforms of the day. Tickets for 
the conrse, $1.00. Single tickets, 25 cents. For Pale 
at the Woman's JournnaL Office, No.5 Park street 
Boston, Mass. First lecture Oct, 6. , 





| 

New England Woman’s Clu b,—Tickets 
for the coming year are now ready. Members can 
obtain them at the rooms, No.5 Park street, on Mon. 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 10 to 12, 

ABBY W. MAY, Treas, 

Desirable rooms at No. 5 Park street to be 'et for 
lectures, readings, concerts and small parties, Apply 
as above, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 10 to 12, at the parlors of the New England 
Women’s Cinb. 





The Moral Education Association wij 
hold a meeting at the residence of Mrs. A. W. Cone 
No. 105 Inman street, Cambridgeport, on Saturday, 
Oct. 7, at 3p. Mm. Mrs. Kate Gannell Wells will read 
a paper on Individuality. All interested are invited 
to be present. 
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“American School Institute” 


Established 18°5, 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools, 

Circulars, with de‘ails, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St,, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific pr.nciples, 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle, Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington, corner Bedford St, 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 





An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WAKD & GAY’S, Bta- 
peneee, 184 Devonshire street, 

ston. 


DRESS |A. T. FOCC. 
5 Hamilton Place 


REF ORM ] Boston, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
rae laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 














NewYork Medical College & Hospital 
FOR WoOMBEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., New York City, 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Island 
} a pe eames Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 

ente, 


For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G, BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. WV. City, 


SCISSORS Severe 
you wait, expe- 
rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


I Py - ~ begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or farther information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 














WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 












TRY |THE COLDEN RULE. 
} mee waestetien Deawees Fenty Weekly 

st trated. t te -lonly 2 
TH IS. els.” Address, GOLDER RULE, Boston, Mass. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 
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